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TIYHE early completion of the Northern 
| Pacific Railroad from its eastern con 
ections across the Territories to its west 
the 


for tourists and 


n terminus on Pacific Ocean will 
tablish ‘ap 
| communication with the northwestern 
orner of the United States—Oregon and 
Territory. The Columbia 


will then become known to others 


travellers 1 


Vashington 
Liver 
in the student of geography as the lar 
est river emptying into the Pacifie Ocean 
rom the American continent, and second 
mly to the Mississippi in length and vol 
ime. Some writer has aptly called this 
the Achilles of rivers; and judging by its 
igorous beauty and strength, the appella- 
tion is well bestowed, and as that ancient 
hero of history and song was vulnerable 
only in the heel, the weak point of the 
The 
fountains of the Yellowstone region, or 
National Park, give birth to the triad of 
creat of the United the 
Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado. The 
mountain-bound lakes of the Kootenay re 


Columbia is said to be at its mouth. 


rivers States 


vion of British America supply the Clarke's 
Fork, or main Columbia, with its pellucid 
waters: and the crooked, tortuous Snake 
drains the rills and springs of Northern 
Nevada, and colleets the melting snows of 
the highest peaks of Utah and Wyoming. 

The great plain of the Columbia, now 
a vast grain and grass growing country, 
received all these waters, and before the 
Columbia forced its passage through the 
enormous rent or chasm across the Cas 
cade Mountains, was the bed of an inland 
lake or sea. These mountains, a continu 
ation of the Sierra Nevada chain, bound 
this plain on the west, and the Bitter Root 
and Blue mountains encirele the eastern 
and southern horizons. The great plain 
of the Columbia vast 
farming country. 


is a crazing and 


Its natural garment is 
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wild grasses, Which 
and 


ground and steepest slopes alike 


est luxuriance abundance on level 
This 
domain of forty thousand square miles be 
United States 
The 


tor the ask 


longs to the people of the 
and the Northern 
settler can select a 
but 


Pacitie Railroad 
farm, not 
ing for the filing, or by purchase of 


the railroad on easy terms. 


Timber there is none exes pt on the 
mountain ranges; a few willows and 
cottonwoods fringe the banks of water 


courses, the bottoms of culches. and ra 


vines, Westward from the Cascade 
Mountains, as far as the eye can reach to 


a wilderness of forest, 


ward the coast, is 


covering a broken and diversified coun 


try. Snake has eut its channel 
hard 
walls, and its course is impeded by 
After reachin 


bia, the traveller can ¢ njoy all the 


River 
deep down through the basaltie 
many 
rocky rapids g¢ the Colum 
Com 
forts of modern travel by rail or on well 
The nay 
the Upper Columbia and Snake rivers is 
ditfieult but to 


one unaccustomed to swift water it seems 


appointed steamboats igation of 


dangerous, though 


hot 


perilous and well-nigh impossible to eon 


trol a steamboat threading the narrow 
channel of wild, whirling waters among 
the black and threatening rocks Our 


boat 
banks, takine ady 


stern-wheel creeps along up stream 


close to the antage ol 


shooting across to an 


every eddy, 
eddy on the 


how 


opposite shore then boldly 


attacks the rapids. swift 


Presently the 


est water is reached, the race of the rapid 


Now commences what Western steam 
boat men eall ** buekineg the wheel flies 
round fast enough, and there is a great 
kicking up of water behind, and a tre 
mendous exhaust of steam But the boat 


stands still, then draws baek inch by inch 


and we hold our breath with 


suspe hse, 


bunch - grass, the most nutritious of the | Buta steady hand and nerve at the heel 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1882, by Harper and B arp leon 
of Congress, at Washington. 
Vou. LX VI.—No. 391 1 
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balanced in the 





flying current 
bird poised on the wing 





and soon a 











nd Tteeding oF the 


voracious furnace 
































furnishes th equired power The steam 
ndex goes up five, ten, fifteen pounds, 
nd inch by inch the rapid is passed, and 
we rel e our feelings by a lone breath. 








since stock-raising 















































\ the principal industry of the great 
tr s region of Eastern Oregon and 
Washington: but it has now been demon 
Strated that it of the best quality ean 
b ure and sueceessfully grown over a 
lan t area of t 1e country, and that, too, as 














as anvwhere in 


the 


the world The 


erass of 








‘-@rass, unlike prairie 














the Western States, f 





forms no sod or turf, 


the 











and first 











tuce a crop 








Hitherto 


ges consequent 


protitable 








upon 
handlings at the different port 























































































































9 t feft much margin of profit 
to t produce The Columbia, open on 
t evel from the ocean to the Cas 
ead there obstructed by the first cata 
ract, a fall of twenty-five or thirty feet, 
IS p ssed by a railroad portage of 

3 niles, necessitating the handling of 
rain twice, from boat to car Another 
etch of river reaches to the Dalles, the 

‘ id ecatarac passed by a rail portage 
{ miles long, requiring again the 

( indlin grain, making, with the 

ra rat ea end from warehouse to 
hip, at least six handlings The expense 
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transshipments 1s being 





* d iced, 


The 


gation Company 


aa 


Oregon R 


i 


Navi 
completed a line of 
to Walla Walla, consti 
feeders in all the 
artery to tap the grain-growing cou 


They are also 


have 
rails from. the 
and 
directions from 


are 


rapidly building fron 
Dalles down to the Cascades, and pre 
ine their line from the latter place ck 
the river to Portland. The Northern 
cific are also pushing with great en 


their continental line from the moutl 
Snake River eastward toward Lake Pr 
Oreille and the pass of the Bitter Rx 
Mountains The great need of all n 
countries, the railroad, will soon sup; 
the rapid transportation of all that an 
country wants. Transportation charg 
have already been reduced where railrou 
connections have cheapened the handlin 
and the whole farming and grain-growit 
interest has brightened up at the encou 
aging prospects of the near future. Oh: 
is astonished to see the immense numbe) 
of farming and harvesting implements 
machinery, 


ali 
in all their glory of fresh 1 

and green paint, crowding the boats and 
trains on their way to the front of ci 
ization. 


And yet this country has barely bee 
wrested from the control of the India 
and he still makes spasmodic attempts 1 
check the overpowering flood of whites 
Let us not suppose that all the advantag: 
are on the side of the farmer, for there ai 
some drawbacks and disadvantages whi 
prevent a man from being an optimist 
To enumerate some of these, we will find 
that water is not abundant, and often of 
poor quality, and the absence of forest 
growth makes lumber expensive. 

The winds blow with great force in the 
summer months, and carry clouds of sand 
and flying through the air. Thi 
nights on the highest lands are cool, and 
occasional frosts are liable to occur. No 
thing, prevent the 
erowth of wheat. one season’s crop often 


dust 


however, seems to 
taxing the carrying capacity of boats an 
trains to the utmost. 

Walla Walla has been formerly the cen 
tre of the grain-farming interest, and pri 
vate enterprise constructed a narrow 
railroad from there to the Colum 
bia, thirty-five miles. 


rau 
This road has bee: 
changed to the standard gauge. We find 
Walla Walla a thriving, busy town of 
several thousand inhabitants, its 


street 


thronged with wagons and horses. The 
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oe still dashes along the dusty street cavalry, and 


Is one of the handsomest 
der the tall poplar trees, and the prairie frontier posts im the West The service 
ooner, or large lumbering freight wa of the army are still needed to subdue thre 
n, unknown to Eastern residents, looms insurrections of the Indian tribes: the war 
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in the distance of the country roads 


with tl 
fort, or military 


Bannor 


the flying settlers, d 


1e nd Nez i ree tribes 
The post, of the same 


{ 


name as the town, is on a pretty little ele 


vated plateau a short distance from 


the 
village, and the regimental band cai 


} be 


heard playing every evening at sunset 
The post is hy 


arrisoned by one regiment of 





ce astated homes herds 
and floeks ruthlessl slaughtered, with 
pursuing troopers following fast over 


mountain and plain, 


attest the 


Hnecessity 





ol a strong nillitary Torce for the protec 


tion of the 


p oneer., 


Since the completion 
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PIPE ON SNAKE RIVER, 


of the railroad from the Dalles to Walla 
Walla, but few steamboats ply upon the 
The 


Columbia is 


Upper Columbia and Snake rivers. 


id of 


t's Rapids, 


havigation the 


on 


forty-five miles above its 


fluence with Snake Lewiston, at 


thie 


junction of the Clearwater and Snake, 


ie head of gation on that stream, 
and fi the 


‘The scenery on the river is grand 


havi 


hundred ftv miles from 


‘uliar, perpendicular or terraced 


reddish-brown basalt, carved by 


‘lements architectural forms of 


nto 
regularity and 


and ftlving- buttresses of 


beauty, like the mul 


Ons some great 


Gotlhie 


feet 


a thousand 
The rounded 


With buneh-grass and 


temple \ ‘ry upward 
ibove t 


SUuMiMItS are covered 


the ubiquitous sac ( 


ittle and sheep can 


} ] } 
arely be discerned, clinging like 


ants to 


MAGAZINE 


the SLOP 


ster pest 
Long trains of India 
driving their ponies ; 
their can 
the peril 
trails highup the fro 
ine cliffs The gene 
surface of the count 
high 


the river level, it is 1 


dragging 


file along 


being sO abo 
practicable to consti 
roads except at certa 
points. At one point 
novel expe 
ent in shipping grait 


seen a 


From the summit of 
hill twelve or fifte 
hundred feet high 

wooden pipe has bee 
constructed down thi 
steep slope of the hil 
for a thousand feet o 
more, to a point belo 
where a road 
brought. The grain i 
deposited in’ bulk at 
the mouth of this tub: 
and pours into a bin at 
the bottom, where it 


hauled t 


can be 


and 
the river. 
At many points o1 
the 
ferries 


sacked 


thie 
bottomed 


river we 


flat 


SCOWS decked over, pro 


pass 





pelled across the rapid 
current by the water act 

ing diagonally against 

the side of the boat. A 
twisted wire cable is suspended from shor 
to shore, sometimes over high tripods, and 
again from the solid rocky banks. Sheaves 
run along this eable, to which the boat is 
secured by blocks and tackle. They ar 
quite expeditious and effective, but not 
very safe unless carefully and skillfully 
handled. 

The seenery soon ceases to interest us 
by the constant repetition of similar forms 
It would 
puzzle any one but a steamboat pilot to 


alongahundred miles of river. 


make out from the landscape in What par 
ticular part of the river he happened to be 
Our attention is called to a large open 
mouthed eave in the face of the cliffs On 
the south bank of the river, and noticing 
a row of children seated against the walls 
we are surprised to learn that the cave is 


utilized as a summer school-house—Na 
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s te mple of learning The land bor 
the Upper Columbia is nearly 
thless, sand and gravel forming the 
while, strange as it may seem, the 
tsoilison the highest hills and rolling 
The Dalles of the Columbia, as named 
ie old French voyageurs and trappers 
remarkable place, and will well repay 
to stop and examine it The whole 
ime of water flows through a narrow 


epth. across which 


innel of unknown ¢ 
e can easily throw a stone It jus 


es the saving that th river goes 


are submerged with water, and to account 


for this forest of broken stumps we ar 
forced to take either the hypothesis thiat 
the land sank below the water-level, on 
that the obstruction at the Caseades has 
been raised pe rhaps DV an Immense ava 


lanche of rocks from the mountain-sides 
of the gorge The Cascades are formed 
vy a great ledge of solid rock with larg 


bowlders obstructing the current which it 
: 


has not the powerto remove. The mount 


ain-sides along the Caseades are a wilder 








ough the Dalles edgewis« There 
every eV idence here before our ¢ yes 
it in former geological times a per 
nent barrier or cataract existed, the 
s across the whole basin of the 


Ch 
KK 


r 














A SUMMER SCHOOL-HOL 


river high above the highest water level 
being stripped of soil, and gullied by the 
action of rapid water. After the river 
has passed the Dalles, it flows onward as 
serenely as though all its troubles were 
over. For forty-five miles, to the upper 
Cascades, it resembles more a long, pla 
eid lake, and from the strange appearance 
of a forest of large fir stumps several 
miles above the Caseades standing broken 
off in the water, it is apparent that the 
river stands at a higher level than at no 
very distant day past. It is well known 
that the Douglas fir will die when its roots 
















“ese (=. 


= gy ef, 


SE ON SNAKE RIVEI 


ness of broken crags to the summits, three 
thousand feet high The unbroken forest 
which extends over Western Oregon cross 
es the Cascade Mountains, gradually be 
coming thinner, until at the Dalles, the 
the mountains, the great 


eastern base of 
army of pines is represented only by out 
posts, pickets, and skirmishers The two 
portions Of Oregon and Washington lying 
respectively east and west of the Cascade 
range are as dissimilar in all distinctive 
features of climate and character as can be 
conceived : the former, hot, dry, sandy 


and entirely barren of forest growth, ex 
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RIVER BOTTOM 


cept on the mountain-suminits; the latter, | as his natural enemy; when he has cut it 
coo!) moist and ce nsely covered with co down, his troubles have commenced. The 
niferous forests and deciduous trees from | settler on the plains would regard it as a 
the mountain-top to the water’s edge In | friend in need. 

the former, t s must be planted and If the Upper Columbia is barren of 
raised with care; in the latter, when a | beauty to lovers of picturesque scenery, 
clearing is made tant vigilance is re- | the passage of the river from the Dalles to 
quired to prevent the encroachments of Vancouver, through the heart of the Cas 


l l 


the primeval forest from which it has been cade Mountains, isa panorama of magnifi 


wrested. Undoubtedly the abundance of cent pictures. The grand towering peak 
timber in one section will compensate for | of Mount Hood, its icy slopes and glaciers 
the poverty in her West of the glistening in the sun, pierces the blue 
he tler looks upon a fir-tree vault over the southern horizon. Our 


mountains th 
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constantly returns to his hoary sum- and _ leaping 
nd we find ourselves silently wor- rocks. The 
ping, overpowered with a sense of lit on the Oregon 
contemplating his enormous pass ip to the Dall 

summit of the AS we pass up a 

ly part of May, the scene is a su 


SS 1D 


Rising from the 


with majestic sweeping the ean 


intain range, 
steeper and cession of grand and | 


nes gradually growing 
The cottonwoods alone 


er toward the apex of the cone, likea 
just donned the Ir spring 


iette his form is set against the em 
rreen; the delicate quaking 


in blue. The morning sun, rising be 
casts the whole mount-. in groups and fringes, their round leave 
ee 


| his vast bulk, 
quivering ith the ligh 


in one unbroken tint of tender, pearly 
theearly mistsaround 
base enhanee the beau 
s they conceal. At mid 
when the clouds born 
the gorges round his feet 
risen, their shadows 
se each other across his 
now dark against the 
stening fields of snow, 
lost in the shadow of 
gloomy gorge At 
iset, When the skv takes 
the gold and purple 
re. the mountain glows 
hues of gold and e: 
ie like a ruby 
stern sky Ever-change 
r sometimes sad and cold, 
mmetimes bright and airy, 
ce the different moods of 
oman, but always grand 
ind glorious, we turn o 
ze reluctantly away, to 


f 


in the words of the 


‘ophet, ‘‘ What is man 


iat thou art mindful of 


im / Opposite Mount 
Hood stands Mount Adams, 
ooming up against the 
northern sky; both streteh 
out their long mountain 
dges, like arms, to bar the 
passage of the river. 
The Columbia, at the Cas 
ides, narrowed to half its 
idth, dashes down the rap- 
ds in a rush of wild wa- 
ters, resembling in a man- one 
- * WIRE-ROPE FERRY ON SNAK 
ier the rapids of Niagara. 





1 
The river approaches the lip 
f the cataract as placid and calm as a lake, 
ts surface dotted here and there with many 
Our steamboat ap 


Above, the forests of pines ind firs with 


sombre foliage fill the ravines, and stand 
boldly out on every peak and crag. The 
he 


i tufted rocky islet. 


roaches at full speed, and swings round | tops of the precipitous cliffs are lost in t 


o her moorings with the greatest confi fleecy clouds, while gleams of sunshine 
dence, while a few hundred yards below | here and there bring out with vivid white 


the angry water is lashing its rocky shores | ness the snow still lingering on the north 
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ern slopes. Crystal cascades come |; 
neg boldly over the lip of some towe 
or thread the face of the da 
» rock with lines of inlaid silver 

In autumn months, when frost 
lighted the flame of the maples on 
hills, the red and golden hues are bl 
ed by the smoke and haze of Indian s 
mer in dreamy contrast to the black 
of the pines. We are subdued by be 
ty: our hearts are full, but our lips 
silent We long for the magic brush 
a Turner to transfer this beauty to « 
own possession. The views through 1 
highlands of the Columbia can not 
effaced from the memory; the chamb 
of the imagination are haunted by 1 
shapes, and the heart swells with rapt 
and contentment that the sense of perf: 
beauty has been fully gratified. 

We must leave these scenes and hast: 
on our journey, but not before havi 
nearer look at the beautiful easeade eal li 
the Multnomah Fall. This fairy-like vi 
of water, which seems born in the sk 
comes leaping sheer over its precipice 
seven or eight hundred feet to the px 
below, searcely to be seen through t 
spray, which supports a trembling ra 
bow Giant pines lift their taperi 
shafts and sturdy columns around t 

pool,and the banks are clothed with dei 
ereen shrubbery and beds of wild flowe: 
is named, was a fortified post during the early India 


tribe, and the old log bloeck-houses are still standing. Here tl 


commander General Phil Sh 


pert} 


eridan passed some of his early militan 
ips, of some Winchester so many leagues away. General Gra 
mung lieutenant at Fort Vancouver. 
, 


} 
and alusin mcidel 


and many excursions to various point 
ts connected therewith, are still remembered and related by | 





the 
partment of the Co 
lumbia, and is the 
mostattractive post 
on the west coast. 
It is only eighte 


iles from Port 


and boats 


hn trading 
14] } 
lion, andthe ium 
bateau and 


clipper-shaped CHINOOK INDIAN AND CANOE. 
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HIGHLANDS OF THE COLUMBIA 


oe of the Chinook Indian were the only | feed it all to their hogs for lack of cheap 
transportation, thre 


t that plied the waters of the Columbia uulk of the exports 
early days. Nowswift and noble steam vill come from west of the mountains 


ps, of three thousand tons burden, ar- | But the time has nearly arrived when 
ve and depart with the punctuality of a | I 


rry The Lower Columbia is open tot he 
j 


have said, cheaper transportat 
bring down the Columbia an amount of 


ience of the tides from the sea to Port- | wheat truly astonishing 
id and the Caseades Ships of large Wool is also one of the great staples of 
ift are towed up the river to Portland | this new 
o load wheat at the wharves for the Ene 


sh market. To appreciate the rapid de 


v country, large areas of 
well adapted to sheep husbandry 
the shipments of wool amounted to o1 
elopment of the grain-growing interest, 


26.000 sacks 


e have but to remember that only as far 


The Lower Columbia has no distinctive 


eck as 1868 the first cargo of Oregon | valley, but flows be 


tween its eneireiins 
heat was shipped by an enterprising 
merchant of Portland to Sydney, merely | ter’s edge, or are bordered on either side | 
sanexperiment. In the following vear | | 
vessel was dispatched to Liverpool, and 
was not until 1870 that Oregon became The lowlands are intersect 
known as a wheat-producing State. The | tricate 
yearly shipments of wheat from the Co 
lumbia are steadily and rapidly increas 
in 


hills, which piteh directly down to thi 


ow-lying islands flooded in June oi 


by the annual rise from melting sno 


net-work of ponds 

long vistas of green meadows 

tween, affording abundant grazing when 
In 1879 the exports of wheat were | the water is off. 


o The resources of Oregon 
1,932,080 centals, valued at $3,611,240. 


and Washington in timber and lumber 


are practically inexhaustible, the whol 


Flour exports for the same year amounted 
to 209,098 barrels, of the value of $1,143,523; | country from the ocean to the 
and the shipments to San Francisco for 
the same period were—wheat, 112,155 cent 


ils, and flour, 92,016 barrels. Most of 
this grain has been shipped from Port 


Cascade 
Mountains, except the Willamet and oth 
er smaller valleys, hye ing covered by a for 
est of fir, spruce, cedar, and pine. It is 
true, fires have ravaged these virgin forests 
land, and the largest portion was grown | over large areas, and the hoary and black 
in the Umpqua and Willamet valleys. | ened trunks 
While farmers living beyond a very few | bear witness to the ghastly devastation 
miles from the rivers or railroads in East- | but where 
ern Oregon can raise fields of grain pro 
ducing fifty or sixty bushels to the aere, 
ind a volunteer crop of twenty five, and 


on many a mountain-sid 


fire has not consumed. the 
humus or mould, the Douglas fir, like the 
phoenix, springs triumphant from its ash 
es. When the timber shall 1 


1ave been 
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cupy every 
gulch and} 
The sailor « 
ascending 
just arrived 
the long y 
around the 
eazes on 
cid waters 
river and the 
ering hills in 
der and del 
On the 
twenty-five n 
of the river 
its mouth we 
serve the = la 


buildings of 


1 
LISHMENT salmon. fishe 
rABLIs {} I 











and Astoria 

centre of that 
dustry From a small beginnin 
or 1865, it has arrived at the proportio 
a great business, employing large « 
ind thousands of men. Salmon comme 
to run into the river to spawn in Mare 
\pril, and ascend the different tribut 
to their sources in the Roeky Mount 
The fish are taken by gill-nets, the s 
the meshes being pre seribed bv law 
nets are several hundred fathoms. lo 
and twelve or fifteen feet deep. When 
vater is quite muddy, fish may be take 


daytime, but most fishing is done at. 


Each boat, being managed by two met 


+ 


‘ast rapidly across the current, and allo 








MON 


FISHING 


ON 


THE COLUMBIA, 
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irift down a mile or two bye fore be cvolden rays across the Water, softtiv rut 
iuled in Seals follow the salmon. | fled by a light breeze, and glints on the 
so bold as to take them out of the | hundreds of white and tan-colored sails 


st flock of white 


ind are frequently caught along with | which look like a v 
‘] 


a 
prey. The fishermen are a remark- | winged birds. The cliffs and crags on thi 


vudventurous and reckless set of be- | opposite shore of the bay are gloritied by 


n their zeal to outstrip their com the beams of the departing orb: the forest 
fishing down to the bar of the river, | of pines casts long dense shadows acros 
at ebb tide no boat can stem the} the tumbling rugged hills and down the 
it, and are frequently swept into the | river toward Cape Hancock; the melti 
erous breakers. Very many lives | haze blends the whole scene in softest ti 
been lost in these fool-hardy efforts. | of ethereal purple The ancient vil 
salmon-canning 
jishments are large 
rhtly structures, 
tructed over the wa 
n piles, and without 
ightest concessions 
rchiteetural etfect or 
The labor em 
ed is almost exclu 
ly Chinese—a mo 
mous work for which 
prove well titted 
the arrival and de 
ive of every steam 
the heads (and tails 
I] 


ry window, and their 


John Chinaman fi 


1nite llivible vabble 
rowns all other noises. 
‘he products of these 
tablishments have 
nd their way to ev 

ery market in the world, 
nd salmon packed on 
ie Columbiacommands 


a yt eee 


i higher price than any 
other. It is, indeed, a 
oble fish, and if means 


a 


we taken to prevent the 
diminution of the run, 
ill prove a source of 
wealth for many years 
to come. In 1876 the 
number of cases put up 
vas 428,730, and in 1879 
here were shipped to 
England 106,102 cases, 
ind to San Francisco 
238,500 cases. Et i168 
eautiful sight at Astoria 
on a fair summer even 
ng to look at the fish 
ng-boats start off to 
take their stations for 
the night’s work. The 
setting sun off the riv- 
er’s mouth easts its broad CAPE HORN, 








DISAPPOINTMENT AND BAKER'S BAY 


\storia, situated on the south shore of | harbor of Baker's Bay, the ancho 
may, fifteen miles from the | ground for pilot-boats and bar tugs 
looks to us like a very new wooden | all bar-bound vessels. 


the first 


vn, though really settlement on The terrors of the Columbia bar | 
northwest coast As early as IS11 | been grossly exaggerated. The statist 

he Pacifie Fur Company occupied the | of losses which have occurred in pass 

present site as a trading-post, and it be- | the entrance prove that for the ship} 


came a bone of contention between the | entered and cleared it has a much bett: 


English and American companies, whose | record than many other ports not « 


ld of operations covered the same | criminated against in insurance. Vas 
ground. <A large partof the place is built | de Gama, when he discovered the gr 
on piles over the water, like the lake-dwell- | ocean on the calm tropical shores of 1 
ings of prehistoric man It has always | Bay of Panama, named it the Pacific. T 
been a place of great expectations and | name does not hold good so far north 
tardy fulfillments; but the ancient Astori- | latitude 46°. The surf which breaks 
an will ever adduce the fact that as New | cessantly on the shores of the Nort 
York occupies a similar site at the mouth | Pacific is much heavier than on t 

creat river, ergo Astoria must become | Atlantic, and therefore breaks in mu 
mat city Vessels enter and clear at | deeper water. Like every barred har! 
‘ustom-house, and are towed over the | which a great sea rolls across, it is best 
bar by competent tug-boats. The only | cross it at the highest tide; and when p1 
building constructed of other material than | per precautions are taken, no unusual ¢ 
ood is the Custom-house—a neat struc- | culty or danger is experienced in the } 
f stone During the fishing season in | sage. 
l summer the streets are throng At last our trip was over; and as 
osmopolitan population belong- | steamed swiftly down the channel o1 
y nationality of Europe and the | falling tide, past the forts on either ha 
1 each side of the river entrance | and close under the rock-ribbed walls 
is a fortified post, both of doubtful eflicaey | Cape Hancock, at the close of a beauti 
in resisting the entrance of a hostile fleet. | day in June, the ship rose and fell to tl 

Fort Hancock is situated on the summit | vigorous pulsations of the broad Pacit 

Cape Disappointment, the high head-j while the snow-clad dome of Mount 

id which forms the northern side of the | Helen’s rose higher and higher, and fil 

ance The cape protects the secure | the broad gateway of the river. 
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| F Mr. William Black were an Irishman, 

| should feel inclined to pay tribute to 
s nationality by saying that he is most 
which is an easy 
It is dithi 


On 


home when he is out; 
iy of saying it, all the same 
ilt to tell where he is most 
e deck of a yacht in the Northern seas: 
unping the cliffs at Brighton; studying 
aracter in the United States and astron 
ny in Egypt; brooding over a favorite 
talking 


t at home 


ndscape in an artist’s studio ; 
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ne 
polities at the Reform Club: or doing the 
honors of Paston Hous« | have seen 
him under most of these conditions and 
have always found him the same plea 
sant, sympathetic companion, the same 
thoughtful, unostentatlrous quicl itted 
gentleman. Tightly built, lithe of limb 
strong in the arm, capable of great phys 
ical endurance, the novelist is neverthe 

below the medium height Short 


less 


black hair, a thick brown mustache, a dark 
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are forehead, 
f compact 
mall pare el, so to speak, well 
it sooner take him for 
io had seen service, 
n Who spent most of 
t-door sports and pastimes, 
him down as an author, and par 

as a novelist 
might pass for a member of any 
prot LON € xcept the clerical, or foran or 
dinary gentleman of the time, until you 


came to know him well enough to talk to 
him famiharly, and then you would find, 

you always Coin men who have made a 
mark on the current history of the times, 
n Whatever direction, something extraor 


nary in his talk and in his appearance. 


You would first be impressed with the 


ead-like brightness of his eye, and its 
steadfastness; and then you would proba 
be struck with the fact, if you were 
lling with him, that every bit of nat 
henomena going on around him is 
ct of constant interest to him: that 

s the names of the birds you see 
eir habits; if you are at a sea-port, 
he KNOWS every class of craft, and the 
of every rope in its rigging; if vou 
Iking of art, or literature, or polities, 
has strong, well-formed opinions, 

s perfectly frank and open in 

and, moreover, that if 


‘ 


alk, he ean be silent 


is in these moments of quiet that 
busiest His Muse is reflective. 

lves in long periods of incuba 

\t these times the novelist is pos 

sessed not by one spirit, but by many, by 


if 


spirits both good and evil; and not only 

by spirits, but by plots, and not only by 
plots, but by words and sentences 

hod ork,” he says, in an 

s, ‘is, [ think, a per 

should be sorry to 

f were to lead any 

literary fame to adopt 

has his own way of work 

repeat, 1S: most objee 

vay I warn any young 

From now until October 

» nothing, hardly put 

in the way of a pri 

in occasional note. 

k on my next novel. I 

lete shape, even to the 

f some of my sen 


‘ten keep these in my mind 


for two and three months. lam t 
ways ahead of my writing to t 
Of course the method has this adva 
you can ‘work in’ any incidents 
cumstances occurring in the intery 
may suit you, and you get familias 
vour characters; they become, as it 
part of your family, part of your 
life, which to me seems the awful p 
the business; working in this wa 
have your story continually on you 
tal shoulders, a Sindbad’s Old Man « 
Sea.”’ 

We are at the novelist’s chambers « 
looking the Thames Embankment. 
April. The afternoon is warm, thi 
mosphere gray. Sitting with his ba 
the window, my host turns now and t 
as if to let his thoughts wander down 
river with the vessels that pass to and 

now a lumbering barge, now a yx 
steamer, now a tug towing along a so 
aquatie procession. 

‘Do you make a summary or pré 
your story before you begin to writ 

‘* Not on paper.” 

‘Do you make notes of scenery, | 
ities, atmospheric effects ?” 

‘Yes, often very elaborate and car 
notes, and especially in regard to at 
pherie surroundings. If one does 
correctly and completely frame a chat 
ter or an incident, with all the cire 
stances of the time and place, one 
only a blurred page. For example 
may say, ‘It was a beautiful day.’ 
What kind of a beautiful day? It 
be described so that the picture shal 
truthful and finished. Every human 
ing in real life has a background, 
must have in a novel if the story is to 
pear real to the reader.” 

‘There is nothing more charming 
fiction or in essay-writing,” I feel 
pelled to add, ‘‘than the artistic us 
natural effects in the illustration of ch 
acter, and the development and exhibit 
of incidents, tragie or otherwise; the ] 
thos that may belong to a gray morn 
or an evening mist, when woven 1h 
a sad thought or a tender episode, n 
have often touched.you who are so gr 
a student of Nature’s moods ?” 

Black rises as I shape my thought 
a question, and takes from an adja 
book-ease a pamphlet bearing upon 
title-page the name of Ruskin. 

‘There is nothing more pathetic in 
direction of which you speak,” he says 
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ning the book—‘‘ the sympathetic in 
luences of natural effects upon art—than 
closing sentences of Ruskin’s Introdue 
mn to his Notes on Turner's drawings and 
own illustrations of Turner: I hardly 
ow anything more touching in the lan 
age.” 
He hands me the pamphlet A leaf is 
ined down at page 9, and the following 
ords are marked: 
‘Morning breaks, as I write, along these 
iston Falls, and the level mists, motionless 
il gray beneath the rose of the moorlands, 
il the lower woods, and the sleeping village, 
nd the long lawns by the lake shore. 
“Oh, that some one had told me,in my 
ith, when all my heart seemed to be set o1 
se colors and clouds, that appear for a lit 
» while and vanish away, how little my love 
of them would serve me, when the silence of 
n and wood in the dews of morning should 
completed, and all my thoughts should be 
those whom, by neither, Il was to meet 
ore!” bs 
Black stood silently watching the river 
[ read these words that had been mark 
| down for remembrance, and it seemed 
»me as if the pathos of them was height 
ened by the traffic on the silent highway 


and on 
went on all 
to ebb and fl 


throug 


Ih Willie 
‘41 
yond tne 


sociated 


Steerforth recei 
The entrance 
bottom of Buck 
shut in from th 
lving areh Ol 
You climb a 
footfall accom 


the upp rmost landing you meet ye 


ana on 


rh 


if your mount upward should by appoint 


ment lead to Black's hospitabl 


Here you find him, perhaps having 


foor 
ao 3 


lun h 
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journey trom 
ren gareon 
, 

Vallis 


vou 


in his 


res, 


Embankment 


d York House 


Thames,” 


of 


S flash 


Black 


bUSlaASIN Ih 


SAaVS veying it a 
his eves 

‘Have you put these rooms into any of 
[ ask him 


laid 


your novels 
“Yes: | 

Si rise 
es in Sunrise imaginary or not 

TT fictitious, but 


scenes in 
hie I't 
collection of SOCI 


the-way, was the 


of them w 


is 
ifficient foundation in fact to 
And this reminds meof acurious 
icism which is perhaps 
In 


“course one’s leading idea is to 


hing in wenere ‘rit 


ioning regard to dramatic 


orth ment 


ery and situation, and not 


of omy correspondents 


me as responsible for the 
into the mouths of my char 
Dra 

lialowue that empha- 


to do 


more unfair. 


with a 


Thi 
Great injustice was 
u, for in regard 
to I ud.’ ~ was 
Yr 


Instance, 


personally beset, you 


will remel OP ILONus spoke nh by his 


hvpoch character Faney what 


people ake of Browning if they 
| th the opinions of his dra 


t Anotl 
’ In respect of read 


ier matter which 
yvorth mentioning is 


+ + 


who object to stories ending tragic 


} 


. letter to the Daily 


Tl 


ars of what 


1e point 
iat 
out 


et dome stic StOries, 


lled qui 
OW 


of tragedy altogether, 
novel which ended with a 


Ni 


ti 


published 


uber of remonstrances 


»>sSooner Was it 
‘most earnest spirit, and pro 
what | 


VOrK 


had done. IT had 
as a piece of lit 


of my correspondents ap 
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peared to take it as a cruel and grat 
stirring up of painful recollections « 
‘Was the 


enough sorrow in the world 7 the 


own domestic calamities 


[It is some t wo vears ago since I wr 
letter to the Daily News, and, sti 
the a 
oh 


enous 


S rgument, ‘Is there not 
the 
again under very sorrowful circumst 
A short time after the terrible news 
of President Gartield 
this country a prominent American 
tleman, Mr. Carnegie, called upon mi 


AV, 


In world ?? has crop} 


shooting’ 1" 


among other things he said: * Just be 
[ left home I saw President Garfield 

forming him that [ was coming to |] 
land, he said, ‘‘ You will Black 

ought not to have made Ma 
life itself is 
This 


have been a few weeks before he was ; 


see 
him he 
of Dare end tragically 
enough of tragedy.” ’ could « 
[t made a painful impression on my m 
though of course from an art stand-)x 
the logie of the argument is in favor of 
tion not dealing only with the Rosa-M 
tilda side of life, and indeed the hig! 
literature that has impressed the wor! 
a standing judgment the other way. At 
writing novels ten or a dozen years 
have arrived at a time when you k 
what you can do best, and you do 
That is what I feel about criticism ger 
ally.” 

‘You have the reputation, in comn 
with the late George Eliot, of not read 
the critical verdicts of the press upon y« 


work: Ww hat is your view as to the uses 


eriticism 2” 

‘For a young author it is of valu 
shows him where he is weak, and so 
times where he is, possibly to his own 
prise, declared to be strong, and he rH 
much from it 
adverse notices to depress and disheart 
The difficulty is that hardly 
Take my Three I‘ 

The Saturday | 
view said this was a very good book; 77/ 
Spectator on the same day said it was 
very bad one. The criticism which | 
read is even still more unreliable ; 
that of my friends, written to me in 
vate letters. The truth is, I think by 1 
time I ought to understand my busin 
Anyhow, it is quite certain that a nov 


learn if he does not al 
him 
two erities agree, 


thers, for example. 


of any experience has nothing to le 

from young gentlemen fresh from Oxf 
or Cambridge, who are just as ready to | 
ture him on his ignorance of the cano 
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is they are to denounce a Chancel- | onstrates the nec ssity of 
the Exchequer about his want of | bination of 


a careful con 
art and nature in poeti 
agerv: and while Dickens did not 


much upon the details 


edge in regard to the first principles d 
ition. Ican not blame these young yf scenery, its in 
as I have already said in some au- | fluence and that of atmospheric effects 
raphic lines written for a periodical | were leading factors in his development 
The Patriot, for I remember iN of both characters and ineidents;: whil 
escapades in that very direction. One | Shakspeare—” 

ot expect them to understand the full ** Ah!” savs my host, ‘ to quot the Et 
sibility under which they manufac- | t 


trick Shepherd in the Noctes, dinna y« 
their critical thunder, and they hink we ar Ing at high game If we 


VIEW FROM BLACK S CHAMBERS IN LONDON 


tainly can not teach me anything in the | go to Shakspeare, mayhap we will pre 


ay of my business. Returning to the | sently find 


question of natural effects as an adjunet 
to art, some people think J indulge in too 
nuch descriptive matter; they are at lib 
rty to skip it, and judicious skipping is 


ourselves w restling with Solo 
mon 


said to be quite an art in novel-reading 
My early training with a view to becom 
ing a painter,and my love of being out 
f-doors, possibly lead me into what some 
may regard as an overelaboration of scenis 
effects and atmospheric influences, though 
| contend for their 


necessity as back 
vrounds for character and incident.” 
‘*In which you are not singular,” I re 


nark. ‘* Lord Byron’s defense of Camp 


ell’s ‘Ship of the Line’ against Bowles’s 
riticism, for example, * graphically dem- 
* t Campbell’s ‘Ship of 
ie Line’ derives all its poetry, not from art 
om nature. 


‘Mr. Bowles asserts that 


‘Take away the waves, the winds, t 
Vor. LXVI.—No. 891.—2 
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slack is singularly modest in his own 


f his and is sensitive, not in 


OVK 


gard to what his critics may think of it, 


think he thinks 
vho told the 
Ca 


Way 
story 
the 


The 


intervi lvle, when 


aking of 


houses, hotels, stores, baths, and han 


private dwellings. It has several s 


the 
swarm over it In summer; as the aut 


during year. Cheap excursi 


comes on, the rich Jews of London 


down there in great numbers; from ( 


hiiosopher of Chelsea. spe 


Adv 


Strange 


I 
entures of a 


Phaeton 


asked 


ber to Ke 
their own. 


bruary the aristocracy mia 
In the interim there are sp 


him when he intended to do “something 


serious 
him packing his trunk for a jour 

a view to rent 

itumn, and | 
ehton a week 
of his de 
‘TLOW 


| 
is one thi 


* There 


quit of that Old Man of the Sea I wa 


vets a fe 
tell 
That one thing is 


ne vou about YrPOUS 


shooting. [defy you to think of anything 
but the business of the 


the 


moment when vou 


re watching beautiful working of a 


: : , +] 
couple of well-trained dogs, with the 


mo 


expectation of he: the whir 


I 


mentary ing 
‘ 1] ; 
of a covey of grouse and all its attendant 
excitement 

The g 


evening 


ray of the atmosphere was wet with 
must from the river as Ll turn 
>on York House and its water 


] ; 
yeer tater the 


ed my bac 
spring sunshine 
the 


coast from 


‘Vy ralh upon 


Lresq le 
vhaven to Brigh 


ton It is the Downs 


from the citv by the sea 
] } ee >!) 
irs nas be called Black's 


iping over these hills and 


at all hours and at 
real WOPK 


the 


ail seasons, he has done 


more 


than he has accomplished in small 
root which 


Brighton Is a 


votes to pr nmanship al 
home in 


little London by the sea 


Kine’s Road and Undereliflf are its Regvent 


Street and Bond Street There can hard 


lv be anything finer than series of 


Lis 
buildings, terrace ipon terrace stretching 
left as far as 


away right and 


O the eve can 
reach, only broken DV a couple of pliers that 
sea as it comes rolling 


health 


upon its bosom. beauty itsever-changing 


vo out to meet the 


along, green and blue and salty, 


] 


At night long rows of lamps mark 


} 
COLOrS 


the coast-line, and variegated illuminations 
dot the new pier, where strains of orches 
tral music rise and fall to the accompani 
The 
It has a 


population of a hundred thousand people 


ment of * the ever-sounding waves.” 


splendid city covers a vast area. 


It is a congregation of palaces, lodging 


also 


and 
so that Bright 


train services every day 
Fridays to Mondays; 
always more or less gay with holiday 
The city high 
healthy climate and its invigorating 
The Newco 


Brighton 


has a reputation fo 


breezes. Thackeray, in 
called it ‘* Merry Doctor 
sporting novels are full of referenc: 
the hunting which is famous in the ne 
borhood. Well-known packs of han 
and fox-hounds meet almost daily du 
the winter months at points within « 
of Brighton. The young gent 
men of England ean hunt and flirt to t 
hearts’ content from the opening of « 
hunting until the last fox has been kil 
for there are balls, routs, concerts, re 
tions, all 


place 


reach 


the time. Brighton is a 
for the poor scions of noble ho 
the for 
hunting ground for penniless adventur 
the 


D’Orsays and Beau Brummels find pli 


on look-out heiresses : a clu 


on watch for rich widows; mod 
sant occupation here at the clubs and 
society; While generals without regime 
and parvenus with country estates 
the sun at 
most popular hour of the day for do 


the three-mile drive by the sea. 


houses in town pose in 


One di 
at the fashionable season of the year, 1 
long since, I stood at the door of the O 
Ship, and it seemed to me as if Hyde Pai 
Regent Street, and Mavfair had just be: 
emptied, carriages, horses, servants, at 
all, 
ters and their wives, peers and pecresses 
of Parl 

from foreig 
a motley Ccroy 


into the King’s Road: cabinet min 


journalists, artists, members 
ment, actors, ambassadors 
courts, operatic singers 

mMmoV ing along as if engaged in a fori 
al procession en route for some statel 
rendezvous. 

The architecture of Brighton is a cur 
ous mixture of the Classic and the Gothi 
and throwing into the general picture tli 
Pavilion, w 
vet a touch of the Moorish, Chinese, an 
Egyptian. 


domes and minarets of the 


In spite of these incongruiti 
Brighton is a magnificent city. The Pa 
vilion was formerly a royal residence 
Designed by Nash, the apostle of stucco, 
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was built under the superintendence of 
e Prince Regent. It looks like the pal 
of some Great Mogul dropped accident 
ly down upon Brighton, If Nash 
esigned it from an inspiration out of 
Arabian Nights, he could hardly have 
tter realized the sort of palace that might 
belonged to Al-Raschid—a mixture 
the barbaric styles of Moroeco, China, 
India, and Egypt. 


had 


the 


It is now used for con 
certs, balls, assemblies, dinners, and other 
purposes. — It rival in the 
\quarium, which is a popular place of re 
ort, and there are other 


public has a 
attractions 
and poor, 
for Brighton is a 


for 
dlers, visitors, residents, rich 
plebeian and aristocra 
ity by the sea, and outside its houses 
and its Bagdad palace, its con 
certs, balls, and assemblies, and away be 
yond its piers and its three-mile drive, 
fur over the Downs, are wild nooks and 
‘corners, tiers of chalky cliffs overlooking 
reaches of brown 


hotels, 


beach, and miles and 
miles of sea, flecked with refiections of sun 


and shadow, dotted with fishing-smacks, 


yachts, and commercial craft, great ships 


in the distance, and steamers with long 
tracks of smoke; a sea given to moments 
of anger and passion, a sea of storm and 
tempest, with sunny calms to follow. 

It will be seen that in making his home 


YACHT 


at 


Who 


Brighton 


Black 


among 


IS 


Mr 


woes to liy 


the 
paints; for here, with London 
second CILYV 
and other 


cent fishing village it 


: . : 
hour, he has a 


ries, fashionable 


s contig 
population 

: 
i 


1) 


F and it 
meditation 


Inge ile itmosphere t 


and is’ fruittf 


thoughts. 


Black's house is in Paston Place. It 
built by Cubit, the famous contractor 


\ 


plain, substantial building, it is hand 


ae! Se I al 
It w 
personal superin 


ist and 


some, COmpact re sidence s decorated 
and furnished under the 


tendence of the nov 


Vel 


and 
revival 

Pk a 
I ff 


loors, soft 


f 
under the influence of the modern 
of the picture Sq Ue day s before Nash 
sant combinations on walls ane 


rugs of Oriental hues, til fire places and 


high oaken vainscoted 


mantels rooms, 


bits of *‘ old 
reminiscences of travel in the 
shape of china 


vood pictures, Carerully hung 
blue,” and 


glass, and bronze; and in 
all things an eye to comfort as well as pic 
turesqueness is everywhere observable. 
The hall is decorated in a bluish-gray ; the 


balustrades of the stairs, Pompeiian red. 
In a recess beneath the staircase is a fine 
old black-oak Dorser chest that came from 


| the house of Ann of Cleves, at Lewes. It 
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belonged to the ill-treat 
The dining-room is on the 


t coming in through 
’ 
the walls a 
f Indian mat 
pie 
+ 


nt portrait ol 


volde I 
interesting 
ePXCE lle 


> +4 ) 
Pettie, R.A 


pieces by Mr. Colin 


ting 


tures an I 


Black riend Joha and 
a coup! r dainty sea 
Hunter ie of this last 

part larly noticeable lt 
the 


sailanda broad 


mentioned paint 


} te} f 
sned sketeh oj 


deck of a 
rsunny 


bit o 
rand sky It is a striking 


ind has for the 


present 
spi oF 1 , to be ré 
in these pages 

“s own hand It 

' the vessel mention 
White Dove 
Ringdove 


purchased for 


! 


fthe W 


* 


estern High 


its up WV Ith a 


cood points 
He 


*TNaGOrse 


takes 

rv effects 
ie truthfulness of his 
“And yonder bit of 


north end 


iiscence of the 


somethin 


o” like the Irish 
it on vour first sight of it 
America,” he 


deal with 


gy from 


i-piece by Aitken 
went down in 


! says, 
and th 
the spot where the 
Macleod of 
‘You speak f it as if it 


vacht 
Dare 


were true,” J 


says, quietly 
iutical men praise your 
ng the yacht 


faim to Know 


something about 


me) d Seoteh Skippe once told 


could 
the 


because | 
pilot in 
runs rather 
wine bottles 
He 


, ; 
from hus sideboard 


hands 
14 
belonged 
Rov It is 
Spe cimens, 


in One 


vhich we 


( h an dorrach 
.) 


h thistle, 


very appropri 


or 
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ately preserved as curiosities in con 
with an old-fashioned tea tray, or 


+ 


bearing the following inscription eng 
upon a silver plate: 


THIS TRAY 
} Kingsburg 
1826, 


] 


ed at the sale of 


Isle of Skye, in 
by the late 
eneral CampBELL of Loch Nell 
burning of Loch Nell Hous« 
the Rev. Mi MecCalmar 


death it was |} ht | 


tv of 


whose ou 


f Oban, who, in 188], present 

adition has been that fro 

Edward was served w 
ul Flora MacDonald, he w: 

i by the ‘ lds of 

ipe from the Hebrides 


Kingsburgh « 


The drawing-room is on the first 
ing of the staircase, a cool, charming 1 
lighted by a large bay-window, the cei 
of which is filled in with a miniature 
servatory of flowers. The blinds ar pr 
rose-colored silk, a deeper tone of whi 
ated on the walls, which have ad 


repe 


of a very fine Indian or Japanese matt 
] 


mounted in ebony. The window is dra 
with bronze-colored plush, having al 
top and bottom wide bands of **m« 
] 


blue.” An ebonized mantel-piece ela 


rately carved, and having cabinet 
niches and shelves for china, is in artist 
harmony with fire-place and fender « 
brass repoussé work, the dogs or standard 
being the brass sea-horses from a Venetia 
gondola. These and some barbaric-loo 
ing but magnificently colored specime! 
of Moorish pottery are relics of travel 
the Adriatic and in the East, as are als 
some fine bits of Florentine embroide: 
and Italian silks that are flung neglige 
ly here and there over chair or sofa. ©1 
both sides of the fire-place are inviting 
lounges; easy-chairs are frequent in 
velvety carpet; so also : 
cabinets and tables. Upon the latter li 
few books, the latest Harpers, an Am«¢ 


and it ha; 


dents on the 


can newspaper, a peacock fan ; 
pens that some one has been looking at 
MS copy of one of the author’s novels, | 
which token I find his MSS. all as neat 
bound as they are neatly written. The 
occupy one of the shelves of a small boo 
Mr. Black’s calligraphy is a 

it is the writin 


case 
strong, unfaltering hand; 
of a man who has made up his mind, an 
is eminently characteristic of his metho 
of composition previously deseribed. T 
pictures upon the drawing-room walls a 
chiefly original sketches in black a) 
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ipon what may 
called the ith 


hall 
, : 
house, where 


ornamented 


of the chase 





of a fine stag 
But it is 
study at the 
will most interest 
of Mr. Bl 


veneral t 


ack S HOY 


predecesso S 
SOn Is to be 


desire 


postman s KNOCK 
the street s 


there is a 


he thie 


HALLWAY IN BLACK’S BRIGHTON HOUSI oe the 
1e% 7) ! lL am 

white, made for the Good Words edition writing,” says Black suddenly 
f Macleod of Dare. They include draw- ing 
ings by Orchardson, R.A., Boughton, about 
t.A.,.TomGraham,and Wyllie. When 
the drawing-room door is open you get a 


becom 

cOonsclo Is 

al! vhere near my room, I 

lay down my pen, I 
October to April 

fine view of a broad canvas by Aiken, a all day, | 

snow-storm on a Scotch moor; and it may 

be noted here that this picture is hung 


VOrK steaally 
two or three daysa 


erinning early in the morning 
and my wife takes care that all the upper 
r 


part ol the house is | 


ve 


Kept perfectly quiet; 
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clubs. A simple room, plain even to « 
ness No luxurious rug 


or @ASy -« 


breaks the monotony of it, and no b 
color feeds the eye unless you look 
in Nature’s own pictures of sky anc 
iat are framed by the windows k 
ine the book-shelves, and you sha 
he novelist’s favorite authors. The 
Heine, Alfred de Musset, Thackeray 
George Sand, and the particular wor 
the two last-mentioned authors whic 
there is not the | has read most are Esmond and Consu 
Black in Mareus Aurelius must not be forgott: 
rarely refers | one of his constant literary compani 
‘praises if, nor | At the same time he is a miscellans 
e He will | reader You can see that his books 
ind | modern poetry, polities, history, and tra 
ehts of | are not merely ornamental. A journ 
for some years as well as a novelist, ) 
Black has found it necessary to be t 
oughly aequainted with the current 
erature of his time, as well as with th: 
classic authors of the past whose wisd« 
room: one side | and power are the splendid heritage of 
the other has his | present. It is always interesting to s 
desk set bet wee vo windows that over- | the author or the painter or the scient 
look Paston P and at the same time }|at work. Black’s work is, as he has 
command the nnel, freighted with dis- | ready explained, chiefly done out-of-doors 
tant ships he desk very simply fur- | he transcribes his plots in this room, at t] 
nished with writing materials. On the | table—not in a fantastic garb like Wagne1 
wall there is an Admiral ‘har * the | not like Schiller, with a flask of Rhenis 
Western ighlands, a earicature of the | at his elbow; not like Johnson, throwi: 


+ 


no st fr ‘ ic paper, a couple of | off his Ramblers as the printers wanted 


ings by himself of ‘* Night | them, nor Goldsmith, in loose apparel ; not 
i rwell Green” and ** Memory in | like Jerrold, taking a turn at intervals i: 
the Western Highlands,” and a pair of | his garden, though Black’s desk is as clea 
bronze medals designed by his friend | and neat and devoid of litter as were those 
Macphail for the University of Edinburgh; | of Jerrold and Dickens. The author o 

ner stand a pair of Indian | Pickwick had almost a morbid sense of 

order, and required to have an almost 

my host’s | idealized condition of it in his surround 

itly almost | jngs before he could work with comfort 

any kind | Washington Irving could often write in 

‘ spite of obstructions and noises of all 


he paid 

elsea, and spoke 

us wav in which | kinds, but even his muse rebelled occa 

lly,” Carlyle said | sionally, as is evidenced by a note in his 

*| diary at Bordeaux in 1825: ‘*‘ Harassed by 
noises in the house till I had to go out in 
despair, and write in M. Guestier’s libra 
ry.’ Black must have quiet, and that 
all. Ihave seen Charles Reade at wo 
surrounded with notes and books of refer 
ence. ‘‘I read several hundred volumes 
to write one,” he once said to me, having 
reference to the realism of his stories, and 
his working up of facts into them. Jim 
agine Reade labors very much in the way 
that Victor Hugo does. The illustrious 
French author must have revelled in a col 
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Ot hatttl 
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‘al dietionaries 
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Cui wie 
r i required 


f our most compe 
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could master his technic: 
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The soy of P. 


lines 


of ¢ master 
louse may be told in a 
tell it while you are sitting 
magination at his writing-table 
November, 1841, he 
an Botany the 
that attracted him This 
him a traveller and an observer of 


aston 
Let 


In 


few 
me here 
Born in 
Grlasgow, was 
ient at 


science 


a stu 


early age. was 
most 


made 


le f re he 


ilities of 
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hnatur 

al 
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{ hose eariv stud IS lirst 


LessaVvs in 


‘ature Were ib ilions to a ¢ rlas 














AT BR 


cow new Spape ron R isk] nN k in 
Carlyle 


{ 


and 
aseriles of sketches 
North 


which | 


osley 


Then he wrote 


in imitation of ¢ hristophe r 


Weekly Citiz 


seq ut nt i\ 


for the 


Pa s 
the staff of ib 


joined, and entered thoroughly 


In 1864 he 


} 
addy 


ournalism 
vith a 


ment in his profession ; 


labors of 


Into the 


went to London view to 


two years later he 


ince 
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represented the Morning Star as corre- | in the novels of Charles Reade 


spondent during Prusso-Austrian war. | Sunrise was published he had nur 


L ter he became editor of thi London Re 


riewm, and afte. 


Daily Ne W's 


letters from persons who evidently t] 
he possessed the pass-words of all the 
societies of Europe. The widow of 
tinguished novelist wrote to Mrs. ] 
some years ago, desiring to make hy 
quaintance, and the letter contained ) 


ences to The Strange Story of a Pha 


ird assistant editor of the 


he relinquished 
time to fietion 
ng up the threads of a career 
id dropped in 1868, when he 
blished his first novel—-Love or Mar 
The S¢ quence ot his pl iIncipal sto and Green Pastures and Piccadilly 

ries after this is as follows: Jn Silk Attire, | the stories were entirely true. The 
Kilmeny, A Daughter of Heth, Strange | jority of Black’s works do not close it 
Adventures of a Phaeton, A Princess of | gloom of tragedy, though it must be 
Thule, Three Feathers, Madcap Violet, | mitted that those which do are, as a1 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly, Macleod | even more popular than some of the li 
of Dare, Sunrise, and Shandon Bells. In | er romances of his pen. 
the intervals of writing these works Will 


There are childish voices in the nov 
iam Black has travelled much, among oth 


ists home at Brighton, and they mi 


er journeys being one to America, where | with the tones of a piano as you “join 


his works are as well known as they are 
on this side of the Atlantic It will be 
een that the 


ladies” in the drawing-room after dinn 
and will probably be heard in a mei 


author’s career has been one | criticism of your skill, or want of i 


rather of study and work than of r 
mance 


if 
o- | billiards, a little later, between the cof! 
W hat there is in it of the latter | and the children’s bed-time. The boa 
[ suspect has been worked up into his 


| of green cloth is in a handsome roon 
Many of his correspondents credit 


'the basement, a high, light, well-vent 
ted apartment, and the favorite gam 
‘cork pool.” at which you may win 
lose little mountains of coppers, and 


books 


him with as much realism as is to be found 


; if “"<| some excellent exercise. Inthe morning 
na Sakint i¢ . a . 
n both fiction and | @fter breakfast, you shall find your host 
uddressed, in an old | Stalwart walker, and a delightful guide t 
Black, a/ias Mac- | the popular lions of Brighton, and, w] 
on.” lhese letters | is better, to the points that may not be ge1 
ie and want of proper ? apardea 4 li 7 Sg lo 
icknowledge himself her | C’@lly regarded as lions; he will go wi 


her as.drowned at sea, | you to the Chain Pier to watch ‘‘the bis 
itoread A Daughter of Heth, 


contains family reve 


waves come swinging in,” and thunde 


ing among the wooden piles; or bette: 
ican ne Letom still, he will walk you over the cliffs 
avo. Black ealled | long his open-air studio, away to the 
nd her a respec quaint little village of Rottingdene, a1 
there you shall take your luncheon of bis 
| cuits and cheese and beer, and if you hav 
him a | Walked quiekly, you will probably conf 
belong. | that you never drank out of pewter in 
It was | country inn with greater satisfaction, « 
pointed out that | smoked a cigar afterward with a high 
or yucpanpls a8 appreciation of the taste and perfume ot 
ible to put | real Havana. Your visit at an end, y 
this was my | will go back to London or to New Yo 
with a better understanding of the thor 
ough conscientiousness of your host 


not think I im voul 

nine years 

As yee work, his devotion to it, the reality of h 

Th t- | Seenie descriptions, and the truthfulnes 

of his views of life and character; and i 

days to come you may in imaginatio1 

hear the sea washing against the chal 

cliffs of Brighton a musical accompan 
ment to Shandon Bells. 





FOUND DR 


SHE searches, searches everywhere, 


As one would treasure find 


Old Susan, with the wandering eye 
And long-bewildered mind, 





HARPER'S 


pretty boy, 


warm sand 


fears. 


k and marry me 
more > 
Ist eighteen, 


foul 


she shrieks 
I mean 
ged me, but perhaps 


Q 
gueen, 


THE GREAT SEA-PORT 


x. \LEON the First was accustomed 
i to declare that Paris, Rouen, and 


Havre formed but a single 


city, of which 
the Seine was the principal street. The 
Parisians of to-day seem to regard Havre 
ay capital, and in the 
rush thither in 
as the New-Yorkers 


as a suburb of the ¢ 
hot days of summer they 
‘ush 
to Coney Island and Long Branch. You 
can devote the early hours of the day in 
Paris to 


numbers 


great 


eleven 
the train at one for Havre, 
enjov a dip in the sea at 


business, breakfast at 
o'clock, take 
Fraseati’s before 
six, and take your dinner at an open win 
| where the cooling breezes sweep in 

m the Atlantic You are a 
and forty odd miles from Paris when you 
the Havre, but this 


e is the merest trifle in these days 


hundred 


lrom train at 


OF 
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“And she said—what, I do not kno 
I think I slept or died, 
And woke up in a world of dreams 


Most horrible and wide. 


*T did kill 
‘Il only left him here 

Forget him—and the tide flowed in 
And ebbed out near, 


not the boy,” she moans 


ho one 


‘Not guilty! 
Not guilty !” 
‘I only let him float 
And drown—my mother’s child! 


oh, my lord, my lord, 
sobbing wild: 


away 


* And so my mother made them shut 
the prison door, 

Till vet 

I am alive once more. 


On me 


I was dead: now, it seems 


‘T walk along the shining sands, 
Il hear his shout of jov; 
L know Ill tind him very soon, 
My little darling boy.” 
So on she goes with cautious tread, 
And eager eyes and wild; 
But never, never will she find 
The little drowned child. 


WESTERN FRANCE. 


of fast expresses and luxurious carriages 
The Normandy coast is dotted with plac 
where the Parisians go to breathe the ai 
of the ocean, and from July to Septembe: 
many thousands of men and women, wit 
their proportionate juvenile accompani 
ments, loiter along the rocks and sands 
or bathe in the waters. Havre occupies 
no mean place in the list of sea-side 1 
sorts, as any patron of Frascati’s during 
the warm months ean testify. It has thi 
disadvantage of a beach of cobble-stones 
instead of sand: were it not for this draw 
there is little doubt that it 
soon be a formidable rival to Trouvil 
and Dieppe. It is a penance of no sma 
moment to walk from the bathing-houses 
to the water's edge at Havre, and not w 
frequently you will see a visitor who pre 


back woul 
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ALONG THE ROCK 


s to divide his weight on four limbs in right and Honfleur on our left 
id of two, by creeping on hands and latine coast lies between them 
ees over the unvielding pebbles At it not forthe dimness of distances 
oh tide the stones are covered, and the | behold a r¢ petition ol the bouquet 
casion for assuming an infantile atti- | dure that dot the hills and fill the 
de does not exist. behind and above ** Le Havre de 
\s we approach it from the sea the city | By-and-by the harbor opens t 
Havre seems to shrink from sight like | us, and the semaphore at the 
coy maiden, and it is not until we are| gay with the flags that sig 
se upon it that it is revealed to the eye. | proach, or tell to the inl 
nestles in a cleft in the hills on the | prosperous city the state 
rthern bank of the Seine, which is here | leafless forest of masts 
lened into a bay, and not content with | time character of Havr 
e shelter which its position affords, it is | rows of warehouses that Jin 
rapped in a veil formed by the smoke | A mile or more from land our 21 
om its numerous factories and its incom- | er pauses and drops her anchor 
ov and outgoing steamers. Behind and | are told that the tide is | 
the left, as we look toward the city, | be landed in a tender n moniously 
se the hills of Ingouville and Sainte and with much discomfor \ * the 
\dresse, the suburbs of Havre, whose villas | diminutive craft: steerage 
and gardens tell of the prosperity in com- | indiscriminately mingled, : the trunks 
ierce and the taste in architecture and | of all are piled in a confused heap that 
orticulture of the merchants of Havre. | fills the forward part of the boat He of 


} 
l 
} 
! 


The view is charming in the extreme, 1e scythe and hour-glass is the greatest 


id we do not wonder at the declaration | leveller, and next to him is the tender in 
f Casimir Delavigne, lyric and dramatic | which we land at Havre from the French 
vet of celebrity, that, after Constantino- | mail-steamer that has brought us 
le, he had never seen anything so beauti- | New York 
1. From Harfleur to Cape de la Héve The avant-port, or entrance harbor, is 
a panorama of beauty, and when we | nearly dry at low water, and our tender 
0k across the Seine we see an outline of | even with her light draught, stirs the mud 
similar picture. Trouville is on our|as she proceeds. But when the tide is in, 
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umers and sailing ships can | dred will cause trouble. Our pas 
the docks, that have been | list includes a family of five person 

{ with an enormous ex- | head is a keen New-Englander 

money and muscle The | has a goodly quantity of cigars 
<s and basins of Havre are all of | private use. Before landing he d 
mans creation, and owe their existence to | his stock so that each of the quint: 
industry and perseverance. They are | the holder of about sixty cigars, and 


y 


nda ninth, and perhaps | present a queer spectacle as they sta 


be added before lone Alto- | a row at the douanier’s counter and 
| 


existing docks will accommo- | their declarations. It does not er 
ousand vessels, and by crowd- | surprise you that Mrs. Blank is a smi 
m closely another hundred or two | though you had never seen her ‘blo 
in. The largest is the} a cloud”; but it rather takes away 
jure, and it has a superficial | breath when the pale and sentimental 
area of fifty-three acres, with a mile anda } geliea opens her satchel and displa 
quarter of quays. The water in this basin | supply of Intimidads, while the az 
has a depth of thirty feet, and a dry dock | eyed Louisa proclaims herself the oy 
opens from it capable of holding any of the | of half a hundred and more of cho 
ships that visit the port. Think of the | Conchas. Paterfamilias observes the 
labor necessary for making this dock and | pression of your face, and hastens to « 
building the massive walls that form its | plain in a whisper that his daughters 1 
sides, and then say if Havre is not desery- | er smoked a whiff in all their lives 
“all her present prosperity. An old- | things are not what they seem. ‘* Thi 
ind smaller dock than this is the Bas- | Frenchmen,” he continues, ‘‘ won't kno 
sin du Commerce, which is generally fill- | the difference, as all Frenchwomen smo 
ed with sailing ships, and sometimes has | cigarettes, or at least enough of them 
held as many as two hundred of them | so to prevent any suspicion of the jo 
vithout impeding circulation. At one | Im playing on’em. They think a Ya 
end of this dock is the square named after | kee girl is more free in her ways thai 
XVI., and on pleasant evenings we | French one, and if their own women 
find a dense crowd there to enjoy the | dulge in cigarettes, it’s a matter of cout 
’ music, and to lounge | that ours take to cigars.” The official 
under the trees Beyond the square and | not deceived, however; but as the requi 
view from the dock rises the prin- | ments of the law are observed, and t 
atre of Havre, and at the water's | declarations are promptly made, he allo 
machinery for removing the | the family and its cigars to pass. It 
masts of ships or restoring them to their | possible that the gallantry for which t 
| The oldest dock of all is the Bas- | Frenchman is famous, often far beyor 
View Bassin, and it isalso | his deserts, may have facilitated the mo 
vas made in 1669, and has | ments of the economical American ai 
1 enlarged so as to adapt it to | his pale and pretty daughters. 
hips of the present day. It is diffieult [If we look for monuments of antiquit 
the cost of the docks of Havre, | as we ride from the Custom-house to out 


old accounts no longer exist, and | hotel, we shall be disappointed. Havre 
ve only the modern figures to guide | a modern city not modern like Chica 
Within the last twenty years more | or San Francisco, but the merest child o 
than fifty millions of dollars have been | a place when compared with London, « 
expended on them, and the work is still | Paris, or the great majority of the la 
incomplete cities of Europe. At the beginning of t] 
The customs officials are not exacting, | sixteenth century tt was only a stragg|n 
and the formalities are soon completed. | village of a few houses, and the littl: 
We are innocent of tobacco in any shape, | niche that formed its harbor was a refu 
with the exception of a few Connecticut | of fishermen from other points along t 
Havanas that are permitted freely to pass. | coast when overtaken by storms. Ha 
The rule of the French douane permits | fleur was known as the sovereign port 
you to carry a broken package of less than | and all the commerce of the vicinity wa 
one hundred cigars; you may have fifty, | centred there. The little village occasion 
sixty, or even ninety-nine, and not be li- | ally sheltered the boats of Harfleur, ai 
able interference ; but the even hun- | so Frangois I., in 1520, ordered that a wal 
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should be built there, and be known est in fishing 

Havre de Grdce—the harbor of pro- its population is barely two thousand, and 
The walls of the old city are at every enumeration of the inhabitants 

lo we find they are found to be 


rand the coasting trade; but 


less numerous tha 


id only here and there ¢ 
of the work of Francis Down to on the 
remained; miles from Havre to Harfl 


previous one The dviy 


ie tower of Francis I ur Is i 
march of improvement carried it ful one, and if the excursion is extende 
und to-day, 
ve ask for 
t Havre, we 
ywna house 
the date 
vith figures 
atman and 
n on horse 
rudely carved 
stone over the 
The house 
originally a 
and the en 
ISIN keeper 
ded his atten 
petween tray 
‘s by land and 
vellers by Wa 
The times 
e not greatly 
inged in three 
ndred and sixty 
ws The rail 
iy has taken the 
ice of the sad 
horse, and the 
Lteamer appears as 
i substitute of the 
ide caravel of the 
sixteenth century ; 
but men come and 
vo by land and by 
vater as they did 
hen this little as to include Rouelles, 
tavern was in its the forest of Mont Geon 
rst decade. Ha 
vre has grown to ve 
a population of elimpse of 
more than a hun 
thousand, 
vhile Harfleur has 
dwindled to obscurity. The Lézarde, on 
which formed the harbor of the old eapi- and if you ean take the drive, as the writer 
tal, is filled with sand, and the boat which did, early in the forenoon, and wher 
could now ascend to Harfleur is too small ground is moist 
to be worth consideration. The fortifica- are from the effects of a 
tions have gone; but the old church, one shower in the nig 


that smiling France has no 


of the finest Gothie structures of Nor the conviction 1 


prettiest bits 


! 
errestrial clobe 
that his eve ever rested 


Each bend in the road is as irprise 


and the trees and 21 


WLStTenIng 


ht, you will ret 


more joyous spot than can be found with 


s of Havre 
irming drive is to t 


nandy, remains, and so does the chateau 
vhere was once the royal palace. The in ten miles 
present importance of Harfleur includes Another ch 

ce 


that show the position o 


mly a few factories, and a trifling inter- houses th i I 
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A VOTIVE 


the mariner y ipproaches this great sea 
They not in 

, | Heve 

The road winds capri 

id a hill front 
vard the ,and affords 
The 


even on or 


he city itself, but 


in the suburb of 
trou! 


Whose 


Seu 
water 
pop rte 

le 
dif we 


Vs, al Happen On a regat 


rrequen 


nay in summer, the 
und small is abso 

> turn 

from sea t are lna 
villas and chateaux and pietur 
atford 


ve pass their gates. The driv- 


miaze of 


esque gardens that tantalizing 


YllMpses as \ 


ris communicative, and points out va 
objects of t Here is 


rious special interest. 


the summer-houst 


eccentric Sara, who is a native of Havre, 


and adores the place of her birth. 


entrance of the port and the whole pano 


rama of Havre are visible. The celebra- 
ted author Alphonse Karr lived a long 
time at Sainte 


after 


Adresse, and built a house 
garden that 
must have cost him many hours of study. 
He did much for the development of the 
suburb, and though he 


his own taste, with a 


no longer dwells 


here, and has no interest in the property, 


our gaze | 


» of Sara Bernhardt, the | 
|con for sailors approaching 
There | 
isa huge chalet built by Queen Christine | ible for a long distance, and many a bless 
of Spain, and from its upper W indows the 


OFFERING, 


the house is known as that of Alpho 
Karr, to the exclusion of the name of | 
present owner. We pass the Church 
Notre Dame des Flots, built by subse 
tions of the sailors of Havre and vicinit 
and specially venerated by them; tli 
frequently come here in pilgrimage S, i 
though the church is of recent date, it 
well filled with votive offerings of mar 
ners who have escaped the perils of tl 
sea, and of the sick who have been heal 
by the interposition of the Virgin. Ne: 
it there rises a curious monument, like at 
enormous sugar-loaf, and we learn on i 
quiry that it is in memory of Genera! 
Desnouettes, who perished in a shipwreck 
in the early part of this century. H 
widow caused the erection of this monu 
ment in order that it might serve as a be 
Havre; 
whiteness and peculiar shape make it vis 
ing has been invoked on the builder, not 
only by hardy mariners, but by seasic 
passengers arriving from the English 
Would that all widows were tlius 
practical in designing the memorial sym 
bols of their grief for the dear departed! 
There are two light-houses at Saint 
Adresse, each about fifty feet high, and 
standing on a cliff three hundred and a 
few odd feet above the sea. More than a 


coast. 
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ed 


ied, and they have no superiors on 


Ss 


vears ago these lights were e 


art of the French coast. Some years 
he electric light was definitely adopt 
v them, and it is said that it can be 
ictly seen for more than thirty ma 
miles. The favorite time for visiting 
e-Adresse is late in the afternoon, in 
to have the sunset view. Land and 
re embraced in the picture; the play 
eht and shade and the glory of the 
is it sinks in the western ocean and 
s the waves with golden and purple 
are beyond the power of words to 
et 


iroughout all parts of France there is 


hibition against begging, and those 


» violate it are liable to fine and im 


mment. But, ike many other laws 


is and other lands, there is no very 
t compliance with this regulation, if 
may judge by the frequent appeals to 
charity on behalf of the lame, | 


d, and indolent. 


all, 


Signs are set up in 


c places bearing the words ** La men 


beeging is forbidden 


é est interdite” o 
letters so large that there can be 
to their meaning. On 
Havre to Sainte- Adresse 
| the admonition at a conspicuous cor 

and the of the 

ntry, and are economical inclined, 
determine té 

of this 

. subjectively or objectively. 


ho 
the 
we 


take as 


from 


laws 


ly 


as Wwe respect 
Vv; 
it once » be guiltless of 
infringement regulation, el 
On our 
irn we glance again and with affection 
t warning sign, and discover a beg 
comfortably seated at the foot of the 
that it. His hat be 


een his knees with its capacious mouth 


sustains lies 
dy for coins from the hands of benevo 
t passers, and as our carriage approach 
he raises his voice in supplication for a 


trifle to 


Starving. 


hel poor man 


f 


humor olf 


worth a sou at least, and we bestow 


the aged mendicant, who prol 


MADLY 
out the le ast s Ispiclon ol 
our 


It 


since 


penevolience 
Havre 


udy the « in its com 


IS time for 


we tos 


Wish 


} 
mercial as 
In 


States of America 


place, Liv erpool 


aS 1h its 


pie 


nmerce with the | 


Hay 


resque a 


pect its col hited 


holds the se 


Ie 
th 


eond 
rst She in 
and 


Ham 


ports more of ou W I it. cor) colton 


other products than does London 


burg, or any other transatlanti 


port 


he singie exception | Have mention 


and it is not impossible 
rreat 


surpass the miart 


the Importance OF het 
Certainly 
IS < 


merce 


and it is a 


that of the 
In 1836 


commerce 
there were 
524 
measurement 


ports at Havre 
gate 
IS78 the entries were 
of 1 
Havre 


strip every other port of Europe 


gate SS6.100 tons 


must progress al f ratio to out 


More 
than three handred thousand bales. of 


entered the port in 


American cotton have 


a single with a hundred thousand 


vear, 


barrels of petroleum, and 


And 


Havre is looking for 


© Willilonh 


like ¢ * Ty 


More 


bushels of grain 
for our products exceeds t] 
the port to handle them; 
ties are multiplied, the 
That L may 
ddles | 

In spite of her enterprise in 
| Havre is very conservative in other thin 


trace rrow 


cordingly. carded 
as speaking in ri 
many way 


S 


rs 


A TWILIGHT EFFECT. 
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Notwithstand 


she does not, 


at progress 
ing her large trade 


at the t 


In grain 


imme writing, possess a single 


grain el Ships are unloaded just 


as they ree hundred vears ago, DY 


men and women carrying burdens on their 


backs, and the process 1s nece ssarily a slow 


one The American consul and others in 


terested in the development of our com 


tried to induce the Havrais to 


\merican 


have 
idopt thie 
| 


advi 


d for the 
thie 


1 
Live 


merce 


system by pointing 


out its intages. 


A company was form 


construction of elevators, but 


measure was killed by the owners of 
warehouses, who feared that their busi 
ness would suffer. Quite recently a con 
floating 


the same ware 


cession obtained for a 


has peen 
elevator as an experiment ; 
nousemen who ovjecte d to the land eleva 
the floating 


time to overcome their 


{ are Opposing one, and it 


may take a long 
pre judices especially as the prejudice is 
born of personal interest Sooner or later 


Hay I" 


the 


must have elevators for handling 


grain that she lmnports, and the sooner 
them the better will it be for all 


At 


compell d to wait 


she gets 


concerned present ships are often 
ten or fifteen days fora 
chance to unload, and when one has found 
a berth, it takes a week or ten days for the 
discharge of the cargo under the old SVS 
tem; then another ship must wait till she 
is out, and so the delay goes on through 
he year An elevator would discharge a 
ship in a single day, and be done with her, 
and thus the facilities of the port would be 
vastly increased without the construction 
of new docks or the enlargement of the 
present ones 


Nearly all 


sheds for the 


the docks are unprovided with 
ht, 


grain, pork, lard, cotton, and other Amer 


storage of freig and so the 


ican products landed there must lie ex 


posed to the weather till they can be re 


l saw 


the 
prised to learn that the annual loss in this 


moved great piles of grain in sacks 


lying in open air, and was not sur 


article alone, on account of the exposure, | 


amounted to several per cent. on the value 


ot the importations. Then, too, J passed 

h indreds of barrels of lard and hundreds 

of boxes of cut meats that had been landed 

two or three days before, and were rapidly 
, 


he etfeet of the warm 
Our con 


deteriorating under t 
sun of Western France in July 
sul had protested over and over again at 
he had 
induced the erection of sheds near some of 


but t 


this wasteful system of business; 


the docks hey were not sufficient for 


the shelter of a tenth of the import 
The Compagnie Ge 
the company who 


needed them. 

Transatlantique 
carries the French mail between N« 
Havre 
storage of its freight, and so has the 
burg-American company, which has 
Havre may 
lines to the United Sta 
we include the Hamburg-American 
to New York and two to New © 
Rumor has it that another is short 

added, and it is not impossible that 


and has provided sheds fi 


tion here. be said to 


four steam 


our shipping interest has its long-ex) 

revival an American steam line will | 
tablished between New York and H 

to the great delight of those of our p 
who wish to sail under their country’s 
when going to Europe, and desire to ; 

the passage of the English Channel, 

its many horrors. 

The Compagnie Générale Trans: 
tique, whose name is frequently abn 
ted to ‘'C. G. T.,” is the pride and dé 
every resident of Havre, whateve: 
eccupation and political faith, and 


ol 
good reason. The company has expe) 
vast sums of money in the developme: 
the commerce of the port, and has stret 
ed out its arms to various parts of 
world. Few Americans have any con 
tion of the vastness of its enterprise. | 
nearly all the French steam lines, it ™ 
ceives a heavy subsidy in the shape o 
mail contract, and this subsidy has pr 
avery efficient motor, especially in the 
riodic visitations of hard times, that 
the lot of nearly every company on 
face of the earth. It has a fleet of nea 


| if not quite sixty ships, many of then 


heavy tonnage; and when we remem! 
that the line between Havre and New Y« 
occupies but six of them, we can begin 
understand the magnitude of the con 
ny’s operations. In additi 

with which we are familiar, 

has a service between St.-N: 

Isthmus of Darien, to the po 

pinwall, but which the Fre 
designating as Colon. It 1 

tween Havre and Colon, tou 

deaux, one from St.-Nazaire | 

and from Marseilles t¢ 

Then there are branches that 

ezuela, Cayenne, and Jamaicé 

er smaller connections that ai 

cuage of the auctioneers, too 

The term ‘‘ trans 

comes a misnomer in one pe 


one 


mention. 
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v's serviee, as it has half a dozen 
the Mediterranean that bear no re 
itever with the Atlantic Ocean 
of the oe neral administration 


vhere all questions of magnit 


de) nay 


WESTERN FRANCE 


is import 


\ 




















MEN AND WOMEN UNLOADING A STEAMER 


re referred, and sometimes the decisions 
re not typical of nautical knowledge. If 
uu encounter an absurd regulation on 
joard one of the steamers, and inquire the 


‘ause, you will be told that it was made 


by the administration; and if you suggest 
Vou. LXVI.—No. 291 —3 





but he never ¢ xpresses them: he is the 


to obey orders, and not to discuss questions 


of nautical ethics 

The tariff for passengers on all the lines 
is arranged with great exactness, and it is 
difficult to raise a question that is not met 
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|: or 


pany s eireular that in 


example, it is 


irs OT age are 


carried 
the pare hts; those 

quarter Tare 
half 
fare It 


has several children below 


bare and 


adds 
Tree passage Is allowed to 
em: the rest must pay quar 
of 


rage, servants, and the 


follow a series 


long 


and the 


ssehvers ln the Cabins, 
with. the 
pas 
and twenty 


Nothing 


vers, but I 


ons close 


announcement 


ers must 


fifty franes for 


frances 


Or MONKEY 


parrot is said about 


have little 


aoubt 
for them, and for 


@ that 


been made 
kind of animated thin 


with Noah 
of one of the 2 


* ark 
‘he arrival 
at Havre, 


you 


reat steamers 


provided she anchors outside, 


and are sent ashore in a tender, has 
nothing romantie about it sut the case 


is ditferent when you sail or steam away, 
of 
oh water, and you leave directly from 
the E 


decided advantage 


is the is fixed for the time 


hh 
the doek in 


departur 
ire Basin. Havre has a 
In One respect Over the 
she has 


other ports of the Krench coast 


a period of nearly two hours at high tide 
when the water remains stationary, while 
at other points it begins to fall in a few 
minutes after’ it flood. 
The « ‘parture from Havre may be delayed 
a little without but 
harbors the ships must leave 


has reached the 

other 
the in 
A friend of 


mine tells me of his vexation at going on 


detriment, in 
on 

stant or wait till the next tide. 
one occasion into a coast port by railway. 
The train had 


while on 


ost half an hour from some 
eause the road, and just as it 
rolled into the station alongside the boat 
latter 
cast off her lines and steamed away, leay 
Ing the 


with which it was to connect, the 


passengers astonished and 


pro 
fane onthe pler She could not wait long 
er without missing the tide. Her captain 
knew where his passen Pers would be found 
on his return, and, as my friend expressed 
it, ** They had plenty of time to wait, and 
The steamers leay 


nothing else to do 


ing Havre take very little risk, and hard 
ly has the appointed hour sounded than 
they are off. The s that 


basins ope ned, and with two or 


great gate close 


the are 
three powerful tugs to move her bow and 


stern at the turnings, the leviathan moves 





away at a dignified pace. Every 

ler has noticed how cumbersome ani 
less an ocean steamer becomes wh 
enters a port crowded with shipping 
place is on the deep waters, and tli 
that Wilnute 

she could ride in perfect safety 


craft could not live a 
Are 
vastly her superiors. They can t 
prepat 
and if she 


deavors to move quickly, she is lia 


she Is 


while 
make a single half-cirele: 


dozen times 


do an amount of damage of no ordit 
The tenders that assist 

little fellows 
they perform their work admirably 


character 


getting to sea are NOIsy 


are evidently as used to it as the old 


man’s eels were to beine skinned 
wonder of the thing is that we seem t 
moving through the land rather than 
water, as the docks and gates are nari 
and the warehouses rise high above: 
It is something like starting in a stean 
from the City Hall of New York, fol 
ing Broadway to Wall Street, and t 
descending to the ferry, to proceed tow 
the Narrows and the open Atlantic. — | 
we do it in safety, neither brushing « 
neighbors nor scratching our sides agai 
the walls, and 


al 


in half an hour we 
our tenders, the engine pulsates mo 
quickly, the tremor of our accelerated 1 
tion begins, and we are off for a ten da 
voyage to the land of the free. The cro 
at the foot of the semaphore on the p 
cheer as we go past them, and the f! 
in the 


against which Havre nestles in secw 


dips our honor ; sunny sloj 
seem to smile a farewell blessing and 
wish for a prosperous voyage as we lea 
them to grow more and more dim in tli 
distance, till at last they vanish altogethe: 
and the eastern horizon becomes naug! 
else than sea and sky. 

But though steaming away we have 1: 
done with this French port ; hav 
learned something of her commerce, b 
Let 
vlance at the manifest of the last steamy 
from New York, and see what she broug! 
to the port of Havre. First on the list 
find 2000 and odd barrels of lard, besid« 
The 


follow 3000 sacks of wheat, 400 bales « 


we 


are very far from learning all. 


300 eases of the same substance. 


cotton, 50 tierces of salt pork, 5000 han 
in casks, 100 cases of preserved lobsters 
100 of butter, 600 sacks of coffee, 9 agi 
cultural machines, 3 Fairbanks seales, 1! 
barrels of dried apples, 50 barrels of cide: 
56 cheeses, and various other odds an 
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STEAMER LEAVING 


ids of No tobaeco 


ippears on this manifest, for the reason 


no great moment. 


at it is not the time of vear for the im 


The 


overnment sends its agents to the United 


rtation of that narcotic luxury 


States every year to purchase tobaceo in 
the localities where that article is grown, 
ind the shipments by single steamers oft 
enh amount to many thousands of dollars 
in value More unmanufactured tobacco 
1S imported from the United States than 
from any other country, and it is wrought 
into the proper shape in the government 
factories. The French buy very few ci 
gars from us, as we find none of these ar 
ticles on the manifests of the steamers from 
New York, while they form the principal 
Of all 
France 


item in the cargoes from Havana. 
the government monopolies in 
that of tobaceo is the largest, and it will 
doubtless so continue as long as men are 
addicted to the vice (or pastime) of smok 
Ing. 

One item on the list I have quoted is 
Why should France 
import cider from America when she has 
such an excellent product of the apple 
tree in the cider of Normandy? I pro 
pound the question to a Frenchman who 
is familiar with the subject, and he tells 
me, how truthfully I will not venture to 
say, that the cider of Normandy can not 
be made into champagne wine as well as 


open to suspicion. 


HAVRE 


WESTERN FRANCE 


FOR NEW YORK 


that of America, and 


from our orchards 


the lmportations 
for that 
He declares that the industry is an Amer 


are purpose 


ican one, and had its origin in one of our 
New 
heard something about Jer 
ret that I can not 
and then the 
is dropped for another of similar 


provinces known as Jersey. I ad 


mit having 
S¢ \ champagne, and reg 


fully inform him about it 
subject 
Import 

In strolling about Havre, especially in 
the vicinity of the Bassin du Commerce 
[ observe large quantities of logwood in 
process of landing from ships that have 


the West 


this be needed for dye Ing 


come from Indies ‘*Can all 
is the question 
that naturally occurs to me, 


it to my friend 


and L re peat 


who has told me of the 
uses of cider 
for 


kind of dyeing you 


**'Yes,” he re plies it is all used 
dveing, but not for the 
wo-thirds 


lor t 


mind. T 
portation of logwood IS 


have in f our im 


( 
] 
i 


ie coloring 


of tissues, leather, and similar articles, 


and the other third is consumed in mak 
ing wine.” 

In making wine!” I exclaim, in aston 
ishment. ‘Do you really mean it ?” 


‘Certainement, monsieur; ¢ bien 


vral.”’ 


est 
And then he went on to explain 
that a great quantity of the red wine of 
France of the lowest grades is artificially 
Red 


colored vine of pure manufacture 
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is dearer th me, and he ! 
vood 
The wood 

» that 
the 


} 
{ 


Va and al 


de: 


both colo 


terprising 


f 


or 


is 
ground in ised by 


aust 1s 


tanners 
”\\ ll lll lit] 3 \ c Or more, 
tirred, SO that wine 
1. The 


r vives the proper tint, and 


nately associates 


ne astringent q ialitv of the wood woes to 


that 1s 


apparent in che ap W ine, 


make hie puckery taste some 


times more that 
and mav be set down as a staying quality 


Mv friend savs that the coloring does not 


the 


and many people learn to like the 


e anv unwholesome character 


he 


doctored article as well as the more 
When 


vork 1s properly performed the wine Is 


ed to settle 


quite 
primitive product of the vineyard, 
the 


] \ 


illow before it is drawn off, and 
‘But it 


in the 


n such case it is perfectly clear 
that 


precaution 


» . 
‘hh happens said he, 


of bottling this not 


Is 


taken, and then you have a sediment in 


1 CASKS and botties, and sometimes a 


from the set 
matter It 


vines that are thus treated: 


deposit forms on the glass 


Is only 
the 


iced ones contain enough natural 


coloring 


1 


color, so that they need no doctoringe: 


be s ispicious of the 


brought to 


Vou may 
that 
need 
bottle of Beaune or Chambertin, proy ided 


Wille 


and 


vii ordinaire Is ih 


vou 
a restaurant, you have no fear of a 


the place where you buy it is fairly re 
spectable.”’ 
The statement of my French acquaint 
e is corroborated by others, including 


Americ: 
f 


familiarity wi 


has had considerable 
The 


logwood 


an il Wiio 
th French commerce 
that 
and I have heard 


suggestion not Is 


ro is new 
used for coloring wine 
red 


tributed to this cause 


the noses of certain free drinkers at 


ills and near 


part of the wheat 


Several tlouring 1 in 


} 
Hay re consume a large 
that 


+ 
LO 


we send to the port, and the rest goes 
The French 
millers say that our wheat, especially that 


{ 
il 


points Tarther inland. 


‘om California, makes beautifully white 


flour, and consequently white bread, but 


it is lacking in nutritious qualities, owing 
{ They 


to the small proportion of eluten. 


have tried various combinations, and one 


+ 


“m tells me that the most successful 
found is a third 
American Western, 


This wives, he Says, a 


: 
mixture he has each 


of California, 
French wheats 


and 
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white flour that mixes readily into 
and contains the necessary amount 
ten \ 


others is that grown in Algeria 


more glutinous wheat t 


the one especially preferred for the 
of My mill 


quaintance says that our Califor 


ufacture macaroni. 
has been tried for macaroni, but it t 
failed, as it lacked the 


rv for 


toughness 1 
drawing the pipe-stems into 
l suggested that it 
be compounded with India rubber, ¢ 
sibly with glue; but he gravely res 


yuire d shape. 


ed that the composition would har 
an edible one, and the manufacture 
placed it on the market would { 
business ruined in a short time 

Havre suffers from the high tarif! 
the railway, and were it not for het 
let by the Seine she would have a } 
The Western Railway of Franc 
the only one that enters the cits 


time 
J and ce 
sequently the company can put its chan 
Mereha 


complain of delays in shipments 


at whatever figure it pleases 


are often worse than the high taritfs 
these delays, when taken in connecti: 
with the lack of sheds for storage fax 
ties, are sometimes enough to make an in 
porter lose his temper. 

Port charges on the French coast, whet] 
of the Atlantie or the Mediterranea 
are very high compared with ours (whi 


er < 


are bad enough,in all conscience), and cot 
sequently Havre is no worse off than an 
of her Gallie rivals. Take the Labradoi 
of the New York and Havre line, as 

illustration, a steamer of 4500 tons mea 
surement, and capable of carrying 30! 
freight. Her port 
Havre, including pilotage, dockage, and 


tons of charges at 


all other ages, amount to 9712 franes, 01 
about $1940 

at New York 
When we remember that 


fvreater value 


The corresponding charges 
3258 


are franes, or S65 


money is 0 
?.e., has a larger purchas 
France than in America 
we can readily see that commerce is not 
greatly encouraged there. T 


Ing power In 


he Frenc 
charges are the same for an empty sl 
as for a full one, and consequently it is a 
serious matter for a vessel to seek a har 
bor under the Gallie flag unless she has a 
Here is on 
least, for the non-existence 0 
an American steam-ship line to France 
the great expense attending a visit to a 
French port irrespective of the cost of run 
| ning a ship, and the low price of frei 


we 


good charter or a full cargo. 


f 


reason, at 
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IN THE 


uid passage 
een so low that they did little more than 

the The English 
vith the Freneh, and it has 
ften happened that freight could be sent 
from Havre to New York vid Liverpool 
for a dollar a 


cost of handling. 


nes compete 


ton, and 
carried 


steerage passen 


dollars All 


things considered, there is not a brilliant 


gers were for 


ten 


prospect that the owners of steamers will 
get rich so rapidly as to turn their heads 

Old merchants of Havre recall the days 
the Franklin and Humboldt, and 
later the Fulton and Arago, formed a line 
between their city and New York. Then 
came the line established by the enterprise 
f Vanderbilt, which was broken up by 
the war of secession, and never restored. 
The question is often asked when there 
vill be another American line, but thus 
far it is without definite response. 

In return for the products of American 
soil that 
varied 


when 


we send to France we receive a 
of French manufac- 
In the manifest of a steamer for 
New York I find a much longer enumer 
ition than in the one we have already re- 
viewed, and, taken altogether, the articles 


assortment 


tures. 


Of late years freights have 
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HARBOR 


named make a queer lot. Of course wines 


silks the 


liquors, and 


occupy foremost 


place, and then follow wax, perfumery, 
drugs, skins, millinery goods porcelain 
clocks, playthings for children, sardines 
linen, Driidie ral rlycerine 
tools, 


and 


water, balloons, g 
violins, books, ribbons. f 


The 


urniture 


relics of saints latter is not a 


regular article of commerce, and is not 
} 
| 


quoted in the daily price current; th 


1lp 


ments are somewhat irrecul as genuine 


llal 
relics are not to be had 
are not always 
Water from the Lourdes is 
frequently exported, and the trade in it is 
said to be The 


much 


when wanted, and 


salable when hand 


on 
holy well at 
increasing every year 
for America are 
lighter than those that 

our steamer Is crow' 


eargoes generally 


come from there 

led to the very top of 
her hatchway on her eastward trip, but 
her westward vovage finds her with plen 
tv of space in the hold, and she \ ields to 
the motion of the | 

before The 


our favor, and is likely to continue so, in 


waves far more r¢ adily 
than balance of trade is in 
spite of our liberal purchases in the shops 
of Paris and in the vineyards of the coun 
try of champagne 
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FISHERWOMEN 


The ordinary population of Havre is 
| 


that of anv other French city, 


much like 
and you find no difficulty in regarding the 
Paris. 


place as a duodecimo edition of 


But the mariner and his kindred are a race 
The 


bronze d and h irdy, like sailors 


apart, and forman interesting study 
sailors are 
every where 


and it is just possible that 


vine and its 
their 
find 
with the navigator of England or Ameri 


their free potations of red 
tant 


ruddier tint than we usually 


log wood eConeom have civen 


faces a 


ca. The water-side of Havre is not unlike 
that of Liverpool or New York; 


are 


the streets 
narrow, and not overclean; drinking 
shops abound; and sometimes the voice of 
the reveller tloats on the air, and calls for 
the 


times, 


intervention of the police. Some 
when foreign ships have allowed 


Babel 
Mezzo 


their crews to wo ashore, there is a 
that 
fanti in despair, and it is interesting to 


of conversation would set a 
observe the result of a dialowue between 
men who ean not comprehend each oth 
er’s language 

Havre, as 
well as of all the ports of the coast of 
Normandy, is more picturesque than the 


The fishing population of 


one just described. The type of the Ni 

mandy fisherman is a striking one; his 
costume is generally composed of canvas 
knitted hat that re 
minds you of the New York fireman of 
twenty > the 
ting in high stockings and heavy shoes 


trousers, a shirt, a 


Ars ago, whole termina 
Often he has a sas} 
to hold 
place, and if he can not afford the sash hi 


is content with a section of half-inch rope 


of wood or leather. 
1 
t 


about his waist his trousers in 


He is rough in appearance but civil in man 
ner, and if you are strolling through the 
ee 
market and ask a question which implies 
vou to be a stranger, he will take consid 
On m\ 
first visit to the market I found two mei 
and as many women busy over a pile of 


erable trouble to enlighten vou. 


dogfish and skates, marine products that 
are not considered edible in the vicinity 
of Manhattan Island. They were count 
ing and sorting the lot; one woman in a 
short Normandy dress, a conical cap, and 
with a basket over her shoulder, endea 
vored to persuade me to purchase a skate 
which she declared had only come an 
hour before from the water. I told her | 
was a stranger, and the hotel supplied me 





ibundant 
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the fish I needed; then I asked 
\¢ h she wanted for the one she had 
She told me the price with a 


ind suggested that if I took the fish 


hand. 


hotel | should be sure of something 
for dinner. From that we 
ersation about the value of the dog 


went nto 


nd whether he was a good article of 


whole quartette joined in the 


ie, answered readily all my ques 
ind volunteered several bits of in 
ition that I appreciated From them 


ned that the dogfish and skate are by 
neans to be despised ; the 
ris abundant and cheap, 


the best Way of cooking ] 


ittinge him into steaks for 


ng, the same as we are ac 
tomed to treat the halibut. 
may fried or 
a fayorite way is 


Skate be 


ed, 


erve him up cold with som 


and 


iant kind of sauce to give a 
or [ should add that nei 

of these products Is con 
ered aristocratic, and its pur 
are 


isers 


generally among 


poorer classes. [am not 
ive of having eaten dogfish, 
| therefore can not speak 
ictically of its qualities, but 
in testify to the excellence 
the skate, or ray, as I have 
rtaken of him in French res 
ts 


ran I can not say if he 


identical with the despised 
if 
rate, a very near 


of our coast, but not 
at 


lative 


ate 
IS, any 
It 1 

r 


hot 


sa pity that om 
be 
isider the dog! 

of food, 


along our coast 


ple ean educated to 


ish a prope 


as he is so 


As 
+) ~ > ‘ > ¢ 
lirst-class nuisance to 


He attaches him 


f to the hook of the marine 


» be a 


shermen. 
invitation 


seator without 


ind the only revenge the lat 


ter oe 
or ¢ 


to return his 


ize to the water after cutting off his t 


an take 1s 
ail 
r otherwise maiming him, and possibly 
aking him the object of a little energetic 
rofanity. 

The Rue de Paris is the Broadway of 
favre; it has the best sl] 
1 the cit 

is crowded with promenaders, so that 
not It 


1Ops to be found 


y, and on pleasant afternoons 


irculation is altogether easy. 


xtends from the quay to the garden of 


YF WESTERN FRANCE 


Hotel de Ville 


side ol 


the 


+} 


at 
which 
}. 


¢ 


one 


has been ah 


} 
VA } ” i ] 

Was laid out and complet 
sidewalks W ient 


anything like a rush V1 rs is sure 


locomotion cith« iit if 


ly 
to make SeCOTE 
day of my stay in Havre happened 


| 


population ol Normand y had come to the 


a hation fete, and it seemed as if tial 


and of that half at lea 
strolled the Rue 


nacves were competed t 


U! st nine-te 


CILY 
along de Paris 


oO proceed at 


men and women ich oth 
r 


but eve rv body 


COLLISION. 


¢ and sometimes ¢ 


CoOOod h wor 
and there was 

the ( 
Ever 


ressed 


ip 
\ body 


pe ared in the 
that 


Vas Tie 


cheers and nebriates 
itl \ ho ver roughly, d and 
oman wie 


of 
Bre neh 


i or W ) 


looked In Valn rman 


ignorant of the cleansing effect 


iS 


water on face and hands A 
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ON THE NOF 


crowd is the cleanest in the world. with 


the possible exception of a Japan se one 


the comparison between Kreneh and Jap 
LO 


which they 


anese assemb iv mia be continued 


\ 


the element of politeness, 


inh 


are very m Occasionally you 


ot 
vility, but it is the 


will find a 
tive 


exce | 


L rudeness under 
mask of ext 
tion rate 


it 


polished Fra Diavol: 


rule, and, after 


all, is hot pret be robbec by a 


an uncouth 


boor who knows nothing of the 


»> than by 


Manners 
¢ 


Ot t 


he drawing-room 

Havre has expended her money with a 
ot 
the establishment of plea 
The H6 


handsome 


liberal hand in the erection publie 
buildings and 
ure-vrounds for the populace 


tel de Hall, i 


editic Renaissance, and 


\ ‘ity Sa 


is said vo millions of 


francs Palaee of Jus 
ine building, and so is the 


Bours ve fin 
r Ce 
the General Hospital, the 
th Museum and 


school b uildings, the goy 


Exchange, only recently 


ished. Then there are the Lycée, o | 


lege of Havre 


Tribunal of Commerce e 


Library, several 


ernment warehouses, and many other 
public struct mere list would 


ires 
Phe 


marge 


be tedious covernment tobacco fae 


tory 1s in a building where John 


Law, of South Sea Bubble fame, wished to 
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establish a mint for coining the money 
be made in his speculations. It empl 
six hundred workmen, and consumes 


Me 
of the publie buildings are modern; 01 


million pounds of tobacco annually 


of the oldest is the Marine Arsenal, wl 
1669, and 
names of Jean Bart, Duquesne, Toury 


was constructed in bears 


and other famous navigators of Franc 


inseribed on its front. The publie gard 


isa charming spot, and in one-corner thet 
Is an aquarium where artificial rock simu 
lates the natural to such a degree as to ce 


Cely 


T 


many a Visitor 


‘ 
he 


high water 


flag on the semaphore indicates 
Let 


pay according to the distance 


us enter the street ca 
where we 
we ride, and not a fixed fare for our jout 


It hi 


divisions for first and second class passen 


ney, Whether it be long or short. 


ve wish to economize a so 
Wi 
will hasten to Frasecati’s for a dip in the 


gers, and if 
we will travel in the cheaper section. 


sea and a study of the gay crowd that as 
sembles there at the hour of the bath. But 
bear in mind that the French are fastidio 

on the subject of morality, and it is not 
permissible for monsieur and madame to 
al 

English watering-place. 


American 
They may walk 
arm in arm to the water's edge, but ther 
they must separate, and keep on their re 


bathe together, as any 


oO} 





ON THE BEACH AT FRASCATIS 


spective sides of the narrow pier that forms | husband, brother r masculine 
Queer people, these French! | friend is excluded The baigneur is gen 
a fisherman or other person famil 

is unsentimental 


r oth 


e division. 
me of their moralities strike us as bor 
d As 


ring on laxity, but in this matter of 
thing they are more prudish than we and as few French women are 
\nd to make the thing more absurd, they 
ive a lot of baigneurs, bearded and un 


an oyster 
able to swim, his duties are confined to 


dipping his fair charge beneath the wate 


and taking care that she emerges unstran 


arded men, to accompany ladies into the 
iter, and assist them at the bath, where 


cled. 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Il 


M THE TEHACHAPI PASS TO 
FRONTIER 


THE MEXICAN 


( )*' ‘FE over the striking Tehachapi Pass, 


we are in Southern California proper 


We had come a long way south already, 
We had met with ss 


pretty Spanish 


ttlements 
old 


breeches and 


s true. 


I names, with Mis 


ns, With Mexican leather 
igling spurs, with vineyards, and raisin 
iking, and occasional orange and palm 
the dividing mountain 


s: but when 


ce, four thousand feet above the sea at 
lachapl, Is passed, all these things are 
The 
uuntry is older, the Spanish names more 


1usical ; t! 


und in their utmost development. 


ie orange and lemon are not 
for orna 
The 


which 


in fear and trembling, 
ent simply, but as a principal crop. 


‘Own 


mate is of a genial mildness 


iws hither the greater number of all 
ose who seek California for health. 

[It is a section that promises no.ordina 

entertainment. The widely famed Los 
\ngeles, the City of the Angels, is the 
erminus of the first day’s journey. The 
vatering - place of Santa Monica and the 
nportant of Buenaventura 


points san 


and 
Barbara 


not 


L2) 
Whiie 


Di x8) 


vest. 


, LOS 


ANGELE 
sean 


lies at amod 
erate remove 
ian Trontier 
tered ecolontes 
ers, the number 
are being rapidly 

The mountain 
deemed by SO TNE 
that it 


natural div 


should be 

ision They 

struction of a distinet new tate, to be ¢ 

ed South California 

is Los Ang 
‘o We are 


one of these paratists int 


roposed cap tal 
] 
eles 
maintamns 
he Californian 
magazine different in pursuits 


in tastes. manner of thought and manner 


.our hopes and aspirations for 


the future are different The restless, un 


easy population of the north, ever drifting 


] 


without local attachments, has no coun 





46 
terpart in Southern California; neither has 
the wild spirit of mining speculation ever 
flourished here. With this peaceable life, 
ibly in part as a result of it, there has 
grown up in the people an intense love of 

land 

‘And it is for the 


State 


}« mS 


their 


ir own section of the 


he goes on, ‘that this love exists. 
They call themselves, not Californians, but 


Southern Californians The feeling is in 


tense I ean only liken it to the overmas 
tering love of the old Greek for the sunny 


Agean 


[ feel more and more each 


shores that lay around the 

Kor mvself, 
time that I visit the upper portion of the 
State that [am going into a strange land 
till 
imy return [ look down from the erest 


And the impression never leaves me 
por 
e 


Ot 


the Tehachapi over the warm south 
land 
I have 


tho icht it 


this passage, 


hile 


partly because it is amusing, 


worth w to quote 


partly bec: » it may serve to accentuate 


the topographical situation, and because it 


attributes acl 


iaracter to the section almost 


exactly the opposite of that which exists. 


Everywhere is found bustle, 


enterprise, 
push 


The people w il 


1 sell vou a corner 


lot or a quarter-section of land with the 
t its full 


S the lapse of time 


vreatest isto in the 


Whi: 


hay e 


Wort ld, and a 
itever effect 
may 
them 


the present inhabitants, few of 
or drafted fr 
climes, are certainly lotus-eaters of a very 
hardy type 


born here indolent 


mn 


But meanwhile we are waiting without 
the wat f Lo Angeles, and 
| 


iad much too 


1, for one, 
im a curiosity On arriy 
Ing to 
The ¢ 
‘t, another San José 
Villy ite It 


rourteen 


Wail there jor 


‘ity of the Angels is, in general ef 


only upon a more 


f 
} Ss population must be about 

The 
f 


fare of Main Street proceeds, from the dé 


thousand © thorough 


pot, at first through a shabby Spanish 


quarter, locally known as ** Sonora,” con 


Sisting@® Of one-story W 


hitewashe d. adobe 


after 


houses But presently passing a 
small Spanish plaza set out with sharp 
ponte d ey presses, and the principal hotel, 
ie Pico House—it 


buildings of the modern pattern, and be 


} li 
ul Is Il 


ned with excellent 


comes the principal street of the town. 


The handsome Baker Block is particular 


ly notable 


Continuing on to the ornate 


Los Angeles Bank, it is found that Spring 


Street diverges at this 


at a small 
and contributes, with Main Street, 


point 
angle, 


to give to what may be called the commer 
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| cial skeleton of the town the shape « 


with a very long stem. On Spring + 
you find the common little post-oftic: 
municipal offices, and a brown D 
looking brick building, standing 
which was originally constructed 
market, and is now the County C 
house. You may also look into the | 
of a small adobe jail, which lobby 
leisurely prisoner of the frescoer’s trad 
been allowed to convert into a resemb| 
to the dungeon scene at a theatre. T 
two streets, with another shorter one 
Angeles Street, parallel to Main, and « 
taining fruit and other produce, com 
sion houses, comprise all of the conn 
cial portion of the city worth mention 
New buildings are going up. The sl 
Onalls 
read placards offering goods in 


are large and well-appointed. 
are 
usual shibboleth of enterprising trad 
“To Reduce Stock!” ‘‘At a Wholes 
Slaughter,” and ‘‘For the Next 
Days.” A serious depression afflicted ] 
Angeles in 1875, at the time of the gene: 
depression throughout the State, but t 


SIN 


has been succeeded by a new reign of 
tivity. Trim large residences for the mo 
prosperous merchants are seen in the o 
skirts of the town. Further out yet thi 
in the midst 

plantations of orange and lemon, whi 
are ruled off formal 
ditches for irrigation. 


become villas, set down 


into plots by 
The class of mi 
modest means are housed along the si 
The Germ 
Turn-hall serves as the principal theatr 
It is held that Los Angeles, with 
port of Wilmington, thirty miles aw 
should will be, now upon tl] 
completion of the Southern Pacifie Ra 
road, the entrepot and Pacifie termin 
respectively of a new commercial systen 


streets in frame cottages. 


be, and 


San Francisco has too long sat at the Gol 
en Gate, as it is picturesquely put, ** ley 
ing toll on every pound of freight th 
passes through.” This selfish greed o 
the part of San Francisco is to be prope 
rebuked by the diversion of a part of 
Enthusiast 
San Diego too expects to have its shar 
The wickedness séems to depend larg 
upon who it is that takes the toll. Li 
Angeles, it is held, is to be the Lyons, al 
San Diego the Marseilles, of the 
this theory still leaving San Francis 
| its Paris. 


trade to the places named, 


state 


The pepper-tree with its scarlet berrit 
|}and fern-like leaves forms the leadin 
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und ornament alone Los Angeles 
Apart from this I recollect a 


of well-grown palms on San Pedro | tage 


opposit 
ind a Mexican nopal, or cactus, familiar tor 


fa curious or tagon house on Jol Ss, or 
had attained the di Alongside it 
a good-sized apple-tree. In in pattern, but 
principal hotel terest, with a 
looking banana 
vegetation are 
irce, bi t evident that 
the fault of the climate, but of 
eto encourage them Phe castor 
int grows a tall rank weed in neg 
a places In the door yards ure 
Mexican aloe and the Spanish bay 
from the adjacent deserts of Mo 
and Arizona The extraction of 
or-oil was at one time an industry 
‘ place but is now abandoned 
Ve had not expected to find Los 
veles wholly foreign, but we were 
ised to find it in so many respects 
much like other towns in the Unit 
States. There isSpanish Town, how 
and that should be important. 
mie, let us go through Sonora. 
rhe Mexican element must be some 
ng like one-third of the entire popu 
ion of the place. In Sonora the ree 
ection of Mexico is revived, but of a 
ry Shabby and provincial Mexico 
ui may find mescal and tequila—the two | jangle several times a day in true Mexi 
irieties of intoxicating liquors distilled | can fashion Out of Sonora, too, emerges 
from the maguey, or aloe—to drink. The | on the 15th of « 


very September a military 
ngy little adobe shops contain dingy lit 


company, the Juarez Guard It escort 


ts 


» stocks of goods, samples of which are | a triumphal car bearing the national tri 


in the shuttered loop-holes of win 


color of red, white, and green. There 
vs. A few swarthy, lantern-jawed old 


hi is 
an escort also of dark little maids in white 
ners hang about the corners, gossiping | muslin and slippers. The whole proceed 


i bad patois, and women with black | to 
Soaw ls over their heads pass by. Much 


celebrate with appropriate ardor the 


anniversary of Mexican independet 
the quarter is in a ruinous condition. But 


this is a people 
There remain in it the vestiges of an ar- | the wall Thev w 
ide system of the kind known in some | pect in their ady« 


form to travellers in most tropical or 


rit 
most part engaged 
emi-tropical countries. The areades in work: they are lmMprovia 


appar 
Sonora are not of massive brick and stone, 


entiy contented with 


IS ONLY 
it wooden roofs, such as are sometimes | here 


and there that ; | h name—a 
it out by our corner crocers, supported Pacheco. Sepulveda 
n light posts. Here and there only the prominence 


ittered skeletons of these awnings re-| were 


rises nto 
in the State of which they 
onee owners Don Pio Pico, 
un attached to the ruinous houses. | the last of the Spanish Governors, resides 
Most California municipalities have bor 

wed something of this Spanish idea 
\t Sacramento, for instance, the thriving 


here, impoverished in a little cottage, in 


sight of property of much value which 


was formerly his, and of the plaza which 
it flat and not overattractive capital of | was once the centre of his authority. 
e State, one can walk nearly all over the Don Pio is one ¢ 


isiness part of the town under cover. 


t f the picturesque sights 


of Los Angeles. With his history and cir 
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he would be esteemed an in 


cumstances 


teresting tigure anvwhere Above eighty 


‘KY rure 


now, with h ston square head, 


1 with 


and brigh ‘ contrasting 


his 
bronze 1d CLOSE cropped white hair 
resemblance 


florid 


fF about 


certain 


has a rather 


| } 
‘arries himsel 


overcoat with velvet 


vith a bearing still erect 


trange to tell, but 


ana evidence ol the COMSCrVa 

this pe 
at the old gentleman, though 
of the 


ident in it 


tism *k oft adaptability 


th 


ernor 


ihh 


Cullar Pact 


once Gov State, and a contin 


UOUS res as an American citizen 


surrendered it to F 
1847 
not 


since he remont 
to tell, J 
svllable of 


The 


of this historic personage suggests but 


ockton in strange 


that he does 


but 


speak a 


his lan 


anvthing 
talk 


( 
id 


OWT) CTuave 


a rude picture of the advantages to be en 
joved in the state of society existing dur 
yg vouth 


the 
the 


LLis 


Was there anything in 
as the California of 


world so remote 


30, or thereabouts ? 

the old 
to learn but 
My father did not leave 


vears LSLO 


[am a plain person,” man 

Who had the chance 
from books 
mule 
ed for the fathers at 


Mission when I 


He disclaims even being an authority 


mea nora vara of ground. L work 
the old San Gabriel 


was a boy 


on the events of his fail and the encroach 
the 
many,’ 


ments of 
* There 


a better head for al 


conquering Americans 
he 
| these things than 
who will tell you better than I 


‘who have 
& 


l was a 


are 


Says, 


just man, however,” he naively admits. 
‘LT aimed to judge a rich man who came 


before me no better than if he 
When it 
ernor, W ho Was lo mas justo 7] honrado 
and for that 
place, it was answered that it was I, Don 
Pio Pico.” 


There a 


these old Spanish officials. 


were poor, 
was asked who should be Gov 


the most just honest man 


re differences of opinion about 
[I do not cite 
the controversy here with the purpose of 
disparaging Don Pio. Let such an inten 


tion be far from this cursory account of 
the salient aspects of things in anew coun 
try But it has a bearing upon the situa 
landed the 


know that these officials are charged with 


tion of property in State 


a Wholesale issue of patents to lands after 
the American occupation, which patents 
apparently belonged to the periods of their 
Edwin M. 


respective administrations. 


to | 
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Stanton, sent out for this service 
ed to the Attorney-General of the | 
States that 


with the subornation of false witne 


“the making of false ¢ 
prove them, has become a trade and 
hess 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hida 
1847, by which the war with Mexic 
concluded, valid and o 
foree whatever had been done befor 


secured as 


American occuvation. Spanish Go 


Ors those 


last « 


of otfiee, hes 
with extraordinary frequency, by 1 


were numerous 


in 


and went and out 


of plots, counterplots, and the inabil 
the home government 
thority 


to enforce its 
Alvarado, Carillo, Micheltor 
and Pio Pico reigned separately, o 
by in 
confused, and overlapping way, 


vether, or turns, a revolution 
furnished afterward excellent opportu 
for fraud. One would much prefer 

ever, not to touch upon such unpleas 
SUSPICIONS, but to esteem these fallen « 
hitaries, not many of whom now sury 
and 


their misfortunes 


mantic character. 


according to 


Even the Chinese, singularly eno 
show a creater enterprise than the Spar 
population. Perhaps they may be « 


ceded a better warrant here than « 

where, since a Chinaman is found in the 
list of the twelve original settlers of 

town in the year 1781. They have pus 
ed into the very best of the old Span . 
adobes, the were 
the best of their kind in the State. Th: 
all which flank the littl 
plaza and an entire street extending fro 
1b. 


least have not always been, better reco 


residences which once 


occupy those 


The populace are not, however, or 


ciled to the hapless Mongolians here tl 
One a street co 
ner where, in an outburst of deadly p: 
judice, in the year 1871, after havi 
been dragged out of their old Spanis 
houses, they were hung to lamp-posts 


elsewhere. is shown 


wagon tongues, and their own doorway) 
They were thus put to death to the nun 
ber of eighteen, of all ages and sizes. 

informant has deseribed them to me 
hanging like bunches of carrots. 


Just 
present they were putting up by the pla 
an ornate open-air theatre or temple, 
anticipation of a triennial religious fest 
val to last a week or more. 

I shall call one of my pleasantest da 
at Los Angeles that which was devoted t 
a drive with the Zanjero. 
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is a Zanjero ? 


is derived 


t 
ul 


title from the Spanish 


canja (ditch It has been continued 
from the original settlement into the 


He 


irrigation 


is the official overseer 
He 
this 
part ¢ 


times 


svstem 


iter and 


about with him to observe 


ie 
important and entertaining rf 
nomy of civilized existence in these 
Not thi: Angeles is 


COMpPAaLrison, { 


‘OP LONS. it Los 


for has 


l 
fall 


place 


n inches of annual rain as 
two at Bakersfield above, but it is 
, 


lof abundant irrigation, forall that 
Zanjero is elected by the City Cou 


l 
Six deputies are given him 
if) it the 


Winter, When 


1) 
nuawy. 


d him in summer is 1 


torce 
d the 
er artificial irrigation hardly 


All are invested with the authority 


to three in rains 


heces 


adees of policemen 


e ride along 


city, we learn as we 
Its corporate all the 
Angeles 
1 Southern Califor 
tream It 
shallow, almost dry bed at the mo 


ols in capacity 
the 
Angeles River is : 
the typical 


rs of Los River The 


of sort. isa 


it, but in spring and winter it brawls 
langerous fashion, and carries away its 
We ride up to 
railroad bridge 
the It 
en out by two small canals, one for the 


loves as often as it can 


point near a certain 


( water is first diverted. is 


re 


proper, one for the thriving suburb of 
We find that the dam 


ist Los Angeles 


whieh the river is checked for this 


a 
At 


beginning of winter the planking is 


of earth, with 


wing of stout posts and planking. 


irpose 1s constructed 


noved, and the rushing stream allowed 
» sweep away the rampart of earth, to be 
eplaced by a new one in the succeeding 
‘in Chain 
rought out from the prison for this labor. 


o, gangs of convicts are 
An earlier canal, however, is taken out 
t} 


he above. 
This supplies a pure drinking water for 


same river twelve miles 
the city, and also water for irrigating the 
cher level. There are two very decided 
els in the configuration of the city, one 
sing from the other with great abrupt 
ss, as at the sea-port town of Santa Cruz, 
inced at heretofore 
Let us stop and look off from the van- 
oe eround of the highest level when we 
Upon this height 
Fremont 
Down 


ve reached its top 
which 


e remains of the fort 
rew up when he entered the city. 


elow, directly at its foot, is the cottage of 


Yralls 


R . no 1 
veaching Out 


mysterious and 


supply 


Pio 
hame, 
of 
plaza 
ponora 
rl 
it, 
r 


\ ard 


trees 
tovs 
Ivn Heig 
a 
ing table-land 


1 


on the other sides 


of 


are 


] 


spent 


as vet, which will in time be 


something more subst 


i} 


his 


are 


Db aril 


the hotel, Stiil be i 


» 
Ico: 


in which | sunk a handsome sh 


little 


fortune; the cypress studded 


his 


and the shabby White quarter of 


The mass of t] lies to the 


| } p ) 
rot, without strikl Bevond 


toward the river 


bloom which 


issel 


and formal lines and parallel 


of 


down 


orange ana 


t formal 


accompial German 


\cross the Brook 


rhts and Boy le rise to 


level, which becomes then a wide rol 


ich extends back 
Mountains 


hon IZONS 


niesa 


» the blue Sierra Madre 


t toward t of the 


HOS 


ire patches and expanses 


} . 
a garden-like vegetation Which have a 


attractive ql They 
our dreamed-of oran The 


Lhe 


is unstinted eno iL 
nost ardent imagination 


The city has created a considerable part 


f its debt by its water svstem, having 


probably S200,.000 on the whole 


The works are of an ephemeral character 


replaced by 
intial The simple 
trenches and wooden flumes permit waste, 
and are, besides, costly to keep in repai 
One of the principal ditches, however, is 
carried through a hill some three-quarters 


} 


of a mile by a tunnel six feet in section, 


and there have been formed also numbers 


of durable reservoirs or artificial lakes 


for the storage of additional water in win 


ter to supplement the river when it is low 
We ride out among the outly Ing \ 


and gardens and observe the distribution 


1las 


of the water in its practical application 
t 


) \ 


\ oO 


The main ditches are three feet 
| 


the more ordinary sort two by one 
mea 
surement fluid 
The head should be he 
dred square inches, delivered under a cer 
but it is in practice 
The 


SaVS 


the nominal standard of 


for the cheery, 


head” is 
babbling 
a section of one in 


tain uniform pressure 
much more loosely administered 
irrigators want their work done,” 
the Zanjero; ** that 
land 

according as it is sandy or holds the wa 
ter. A head of fifty the 
side will do as much as one hundred and 


Is the main 


pout 


Some takes more, other takes less, 


( H 


as 


inches on 


twenty around the city.” 
Fan - palms, India - rubber 
groups of tall plume-like bananas grow 


trees, and 
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vns where a lit 


hem (One Stops to ex 


at a comfortable home 


vered 1nd | rang 


and vines, 


Ss 


i dark @los foliage 


sturre d 


rotden th red roses It isa 


pot Tor ‘romance 


eome | (> ! ‘hh has a Are ide 


Loonie 
Windows clippe d out 


extending the 


In the 


the distant 


AcCrOSS 


arches 
powdered 


should be. this land of 


or the voungst 


ers to play 
‘boats in, though as a mat 
it 
There 


or 


adoing 
aps there 


laws for stealing the water, lor 


vantonly raising’ a : >TO NW 


t, or for 


it to other irrigators outside 


vaste 1 
transferring 


the citv limits hese latter entitled 


ind aft 


been 


are 
to it only Upon an extra payment 


er those within the ¢ have 


As all the 


supplied at onee, t 


1Ly sup 
plied irrigators can not be 


] 4 a . 
he manner of serving 


cut the water follows 


who need it 


IS as Application 
week of each 


The Zanjero 


apportions the supply so that it may pass 


has to be made in last 


month by those 


around among the several applicants in the 
most convenient 


way. The complete cir 


cuit takes about twenty days The appli 
cant receives a ticket, on the payment of 
his fee, entitling him to receive the water 
hour, and the 
The 
rates are so fixed as to reimburse the public 
a 


at such a day and such an 


right to that time is exclusively his 


‘easury, and are not intended as a source 


of protit The average charge for the use 


by the 
a dollar and 


the 


of the water is about fifty cents 


a day, 
if 


hour, two dollars or 


twenty - five taken during 


cents 
nignit 

The subseriber receives the water from 
at 
\t all other times the gate must be kept 
fastened w The 


bast 
tlie gate 1 its handles is like a wood 


he deputy his own connecting gate. 


ith its secure padlock. 
witl 
n shovel. Or again, as it slides smoothly 


lownward in its grooves, it recalls the 


uillotine 
little guillotine down 
stream, and off goes its 


( hop! gvoes the 


ipon the head 


Then the surprised current, thus checked 
on its way among the orchards and gar 


dens, writhes and twists its 


in box, but 
presently comes to life again, mournfully 


ttle pains has 


With the 


Again we 


or 


| ing irrigation system. 
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accepts the situation, and is read 


new career at a higher level. 
Los Angeles is the metropolis 
orange trade, but the g 


greater part 
culture 


numerous tracts 
surrounding country, each of wl 


itself 1s in 


a thriving settlement of its own 


as 
| ] } , 1] 
cleus The lands have usually be 


out and subdivided 
the 


former article. 


by capitalists 


colony” system, as deseribed 


Ten or even five a 


the valuable crops here ¢ 


iltivated 
comfortable property. It may be rv 
bered that along the Italian Lake G 
so small a piece as half an acre in 


cultivation found 


is sufficient for 


It 


dence that a return of from 8500 to & 


maintenance of a family. Is ll 
an acre annually is frequently reap 
Southern from the 
lemon, and lime, after the trees hay 
rived at full bearing. But it will be n 


charming to gather our information 


California 


Ora 


the spot from the orange-planters thi 
selves. Their piazzas command attract 
views; the perfume of rose and heliotroy 
hangs round them; and specimens of 
the fruits are brought forth for our ta 
ing, both with a lavish hospitality and 
honest pride in their perfection. 

We may begin with Pasadena, whi 
is reached by a drive of ten miles fro 
Los Angeles, or take the train and dir 
down in the village of San Gabriel at once 
Pasadena, the Indiana Colony, San Ga 
briel, the Lake Vineyard tract, the A 
hambra, Santa Anita, and Sierra Madr 
tracts, and others, all of the same gene) 
character, adjoin one another. The dwe! 
ings in them are those of people of means 
and a certain taste. Even the least sho 
There are pretty chapels 
the Gothie style, and neat school-houss 
Well-dressed children of a city air are se: 
going along the roads. 
selves are excellent. 


ambition. 


The roads the 
There are no viol 

storms or thawing snows in this climat 
to tear them up, and they are kept in « 
der with little trouble. The better ya: 

are inclosed with hedges of lime, ai 

vite, or rose-bushes. Some curious ¢ 
cles on the places from time to time 

tract attention. They are either fill 
with water, or dry, with the appearan 
of those rings left behind by a depart 
circus. These are found to be small 1 
ervoirs, used to supplement the all-perva 
They are usual! 
filled by the Artesian well, which flo 
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PARADISE 


from an iron pipe rising a few feet above 
e ground 
thin film, like 


nd refleets neighboring objects. 


The water overspreads the 
a globe of glass, 
These 
sparkling films from the pipe of an Arte 


pp In a 


n well ean be seen ata considerable 
stance, and are a frequent item in the 
As there 


is never been any forest, there are 


rospect in Southern California 
ho 
unsightly stumps to indicate recent clear 
ws. The country, in consequence, does 
Where settled at all 


and civil 


it has 


not look new 
t surprising |y ‘ old-fashioned” 

zed air. 
The 


Vou. LXVI. 


temperature, this late November 


No. 391 4 





4 / 


calles asin dla latin 


PAGI 


. . 
aay on which there 
the 


and east 


hor cold \ » ) 


papers Of snow-st ! if he north 


Is perfect 


ither hot 


. 1 
Bees are humm hie 
ing high | 


Uponk 
Jacqueminot Prost m1 1tS tal { in im 


not be 


pe rious bea wy i i Wa \\ ill 
rimson felt by 


W hen 


ates, this is point 


cainsaid, Makes 


the eve from a lone distances 


arriveamong tl 
ed out as the home of Don Benito, that 


of Don Tomas, so and so, the family name 


Audacious in 


\mer 


usually American 


pbemne 


iove as in other things, enterprising 
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icans have married into the Spanish fami 


lies both before and SLLCe 


the conquest 


and succeeded to their acres Very few 


‘ : 9. 
Ine Spanish stock still retain 
note 


any 


If there be 


properties ol 
orever existed any real earth 
ly paradise, I think it might bear some 
such comple X1lOn I 


M vd 


first 


as that o 
Villa, 


bold 


a place called 


] 


the Sierra which is a small] 


hotel 


on the of the mount 
hotel, 
The 


from 


rise 


ains [can not vouch for it as a 
but Ie: vouch for it 


with 


as a situation 
the 
extensive avenues of limes as we came up 


to it 


air w: fragrance 
The orange-trees were propped, to 
prevent their breaking under their weight 
of fruit. 


so close together as to touch 


Forty oranges ona single bough, 
lL have seen 
it with my own eyes. Some of the trees, 


by a freak of a recent gale, had been de 


] 


nuded of all their leaves, and only the 
golden fruit was left hanging, witha love 
the 


Turning round, a view of thirty miles was 


ly decorative effect. on bare stems 
had across the garden of the San Gabriel 
Valley \ strip of the 


On rests a 


blue sea closed 


horizon the strip of blue sea 


slight brown spot—one can not fairly call 
+h is Santa Catalina Island. 
Flowering vines clustered along the pi 


it a jewel whi 


azza, part of which was inclosed with glass. 
Ina warm nook on the greensward a young 
couple, reclining in extension chairs, were 
one reading aloud to the 
[ trust they 


a young couple of recent date, for as 


] 
reading a novel 


other with a gentle murmur. 
were 
a place for the honey-moon it seems ideal. 
The orange-tree bears a close resemblance 
to the formal idealized plant, with its sym- 
metrical fruit, which the medieval paint 
accustomed to construct for that 
tree of the 


cood and evil” of the first chapter of Gen 


ers were 


momentous knowledge of 
esis. It has an appropriate place, there 
fore, in the earthly paradise 


Hist! 


reading the 


The voung’ woman who has been 
novel aloud rises and places 
The 


is been listening to it 


herself at one side of such a tree 


voung man who hi 


rises also, with a slight vawn, and takes 
ther. Oh, what is this ? 
new Eve ? forth to 
pluck at Oh. 
fall 
in Eden, with all its direful consequences 


Why does she tempt him 


his stand at the o 


Is she a She reaches 


uit, and extends it to him, 


this is terri s there to be a new 
There should 
Diirer, or Raphael here 
to take down once more the particulars of 


be a Cranach, a 


this distressing scene. One does not see 


who should 
half 
is more art 


the serpent, it is true 


ed about the tree, his head 
among the foliage. He 
these modern days: he hides hims 
What does Eve wish this 


Perhaps she wishes him t 


tirely 

to do? 
lands which have been recommen: 
value, and 
Alas! he will pro 
be lost forever to the higher finanei 
on the San Francisco Stock Board 


haps Satan may be figured as the 


her above their 


YO 1n 


ange planting. 


estate man whose insidious couns 
But really there may be no pressing 
for such a display of faney upon the 
of a young matron’s recommending 
husband a fresh orange from the tre 
fore his dinner. 

Beware of taking sides hastily on 
many controverted points that arise, 
are argued with warmth on the piaz 
See too some of the drawbacks that 
attend an injudicious entering into t 
The orange 
That is to be thoug 
It calls for the frequent cares wl 


fascinating kind of life. 
crows all the time. 
of. 
are its due as well in winter as in sumni 
Not a few persons of the invalid class | 

had looked upon its culture as a mere p 
time have been broken down throu, 
this cause, and having taken up more | 

The lesson ¢ 


such eases is not to attempt too much, b 


than they could manage. 


to keep to the five or ten acres perhay 
within one’s personal capacity. Nor | 

it been politic to put everything into tli 
of The 
fruits, peaches, plums, and especially apr 


single crop oranges, smalle) 
cots, for canning, which come into beat 
ing quickly, are useful in tiding over thi 
rather tedious period of waiting for t 
orange-trees to mature, and are always i 
To start existenc 
comfortably here the new-comer shou 
have a capital of from five to ten thou 
sand dollars. Peculiar energy of cours 
will do with less. 


profitable demand. 


It requires about nine years to bring a1 
orange-tree from the seed into full bearing 
On the other hand, it is found that by 
deftly bud into 
small shoot of lemon-tree slitted in an X 


inserting an orange 
shape, and setting this in the ground 

tree can be obtained which bears marketa 
The con 


rages as to whether it is wort! 


ble fruit after the second year. 
troversy 
while to do this, since the product is but : 
dwarf, like the dwarf pear-tree, and thoug! 
it yields early it ean never yield much, an¢ 
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does not stand shipment as well as that of the seedling 


ined that it lives longer than the seedling, vields choicer varic 
] t 


niform in size and quality, and not subject to the singular form of destruet 


sometimes overtakes the seedling, that of being dashed against its own thorns 
the same way conflicting theories of irrigation prevat| \ person who bought 
es in large quantities for the purpose of making them into wine told me that 
rrigation was rendering them too watery and insipid. He proposed to meet this 
tablishing a standard. He would pay twenty dollars a ton for all such grapes 
ntained twenty-three per cent. of sugar, but if they did not come up to this 
wd, he would not pay:as much. Plentiful irrigation, however, is relied upon 


uunteract that fatal pest of the vine, the phylloxera. Some advocate the theory 
gation in the winter or rainy season only. All the water possible is to be con 
ed upon the land at the time it naturally falls, leaving the soil to act as its own 
voir, and store up a portion for the dry season ahead. Others, again, are found 
eny the necessity of irrigation altogether. They write to the papers that all that 
eded is to keep the surface well scratched with a cultivator, and that thereupon a 
ply of moisture will always be found a few inches below. — It is certain that crops 
of grapes and the cereals have been produced from unirrigated ground, often for 
eries of years. But then has come a dry year, in which everything, animals as 
as plants, has been scorched from the face of the earth 
No,” says a brisk informant, ‘‘ certainty is what is wanted. You may not need a 
iter supply, as you may not need a revolver all the time, but when you do want it, 
i want it awful bad.’ 
In the plain, just under the edge of the mountains, 
s the old village and mission church of San Gabriel 
fhe mission dates from 1761. It was founded, like al 


ie other missions of California, by friars sent out from 


] 
I 


IRRIGATING AN ORANGE GROVE. 
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e colleve Oo 


n the city of 


Mexico | WetLl recollected the 


mali Fernando 
PCCLESLAS 
‘al buildings of this college of San Fer 
nando They stand ve ! » prin ipal 


street Which Was the 


Cortez's 
disastrous retreat from Ch and are 
an inseription 
the 
The buildings found 


marked I peileve vitl 


commemorat the site of famous 


Leap of Alvarado 
ed from this picturesque source are thor 
: The same massive 


oughiv worthy of it 


ness, the same taste for bright color, the 


same quaint rococo details, including the 
was a kind of 

At 
six green old bronze bells hang in as many 
The 


of a line of pepper-trees print themselves 


peculiar battlement, which 


Spanish 


horn Of dominion this one 


niches together fern-like shadows 


sunshine against the time-stained 
No than 


rematihs, the 


in the 


white wall more the chureh 


now creat agricultural estab 
with 


ay vears before the 


lishments connected these missions 


having been s 


yep aw 
American occupation by edict of the Mex 


ican government. Some bits of broken 


aqueduct, and a few orange-trees above a 
hundred vears old, in what was once the 
mission garden, are the only vestiges of 
The of the 


battered oid reli 


former interior 


prospe rity 


chureh contains a few 


gious paintings, always of the worst type 


of their kind. It is doubtfulif the luxury 


. : 
Vas ever superadded In 


of cood pictures 


these establishments to the excellent ar 





itecture, for which there seems to |] 
ena natural instinct. 

The village is piquantly foreign 
single street is coniposed entirely ol 
adobe houses. One of them, with at 
bling red-tiled roof, is so full of holes t] 
it looks as if it had been shelled All t 
Here is the Zay 
or shoemaker, and here the Pay 
deria, or The south walls ar 
hung with a drapery of red peppers di 
ing in the sun to prepare the favorite cor 
diment. 


signs are in Spanish. 
tero 


bakery. 


The population are a humbl 
who gain their livelihood for thi 
most part by day-labor on the surround 


ing estates. 


class 


They are not too poor, ho 
ever, to retain their taste for festivity st 
On the occasion of some notable wedding 
among them they will manage to mount 
on surrounding a bri 
carriage driven postilion-fashion, retm 
the old 
whooping and firing pistols in the ain 
the most gallant and hilarious fashion 
Near by here is the large estate knoy 
as Sunny Slope, one of the most success 


horseback, and 


from the ceremony at mission 


ful instances of the actual putting in pr 
tice of the sanguine representations aly 
the capacity of the country. It has be: 
entirely acquired and developed by 
owner from very small beginnings 
consists of some nineteen hundred acr 
of land, most of it in vinevard and oranges 
There is a large wine and brandy mak 
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Eight thou 


xes of oranges and lemons, with 


iment on the place. 


indred thousand gallons of wine 


e hundred thousand of brandy, have 


mluced at this place in a year 

dwelling-house was approached up 
double avenue of orange-trees, 
The 


irge substantial buildings of 


ly 
juarters of a mile in length 
»> the |: 
nery was bordered by a deep or 
f oranges Ga one side and of olives 
The vineyards were seen 
effect 
reddish tawny meadows. 


e other. 
ching out below, in at a dis 
like vast 
winery, blacksmithing and cooper 
ere going on ona large scale, and a 
Chinaman was constructing the light 
ve boxes The rich juice of the grape 
and the 


: : , } } 
ad essence Which makes a 


ed in floods, more concen 
istilled spir 


It 


and 


ime from its still as clear ater 


as W 


is that it is nat ‘ally colorless 


ut 


color which it obtains for market is 


en it by burned sugar, to gratify an ar 


il taste 
e hands are both Chinamen and Mex 
s. The 
former do the most 
but that ther 
not do 


superintendent tells us that 


t 


WOrkK and vel less 


are certain thing 


ean They can not plough, 


Instance, hor pr ine the vines, and they 


A MI 


XICAN 


are awkward at the management of all 
Indeed 


OW1lNY probably to t 


ani 
mals a Chinaman on horseback 
heir lack of « x perience 
in their own country, oreven In a wagon 
seems almost as incongruous as Jack Tan 
We the 
which they have their abode 

hard to find a anly and domestic 


looking interior among men of any othe) 


Visited one evening quarters in 
It would be 

} 
Miore Cie 


nationality in the same circumstan 
life 
their 


confreres, either those who came f 


ces of 
They seemed much more orderly in 
Mexican 
Live 


who had a settlement on 


arrangements than their 
rom 
village or those 
the 

There 


among 


estate itself orn thie slope above 


Indian 


found 


blood 


then 


hative 


We 
dwellings half vigwams, pati hed 
Monere] 
a foundered horse 


them. <A 


liquid eves came out from one of 


Is much 


these latter 


of rubbish dogs, a donkey, and 


wandered about awnoneg 


reddish-brown urchin of | 


ire’ 


look at us 


Cor-7r-re. ae monio cde 


; 
R-ra 


ternly mother, who appeared behind h 


in, demon of a boy 


endeavoring to urg him Upon 
peditious errand 


But the 
Lr: 


} 
aemonia 
the 


ever 


WEDDING, 
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ONY 
Whaat 


\\ \ < 
ANP ON w IG Apron. 


ploration, 


ened DY a 





of atmosplhiy 
back up 
whole. 

The oral 
tree, even at 
rvreat age, | 
found as 
as one Mia 

i alti have expect 
Those in the o 
mission Parce 
safe | are not above two feet in diameter. It 
distance, he dawdled in the most exasper- | gratifying to be at full liberty to exami 
ating way, and continued to stare round- | this attractive kind of vegetation, whi 
eved at the strangers who had arrived | one may have known before only in 
tubin the conservatory, or on the staireas 
ataball. There seems but one drawback 
to an orange grove, and that is that it ca 
not have a greensward below it. It 
very exacting; it requires all the nouris! 
ment the soil can give. No other crop 
not even grass, can be permitted between 
The soil must be kept loosened and fre 
around its roots. It 


trary, having removed himself to a 


near his abode on their eritieal tour of in 
spection. 

The work of the year now was the prun 
ing of the vines. Stripped of all supertiu 3 
ous runners, the rugged little stocks, regi 
mented like veterans, were to stand bare 
and brown till the exuberance of a new 
spring should start forth in them. Faus- 
tino, Gaetano, Inearnacion, and the rest must be irrigated 
about once a month, and the surface gon 
over with a cultivator afterward to pr 
vent its baking. 


of their pict iresque companions appear 
to good advantage in this work. Their 
swarthy faces are framed in slouching som- 
breros. They wear red and blue shirts, 


The orange grove is lovely at all times 
and handkerchiefs about their 


It has a mysterious air when the long a 
leys are dark against the red of sunset 
pruning-knife in his hand, and a small| At twilight the fruit glimmers on 
saw at his belt for the tougher knots. The | boughs like a feast 
bright spots of color stand out upon the | fully lighted. 
russet of the vineyard; the pruning-knives 
flash as they turn to the sun: the eround yellow globes among the glossy dark 
has a gentle, agreeable fall; and the splin- | leaves, and catch, perhaps, the perfume ¢ 
tered granite mountains, with a promise | some few blossoms heralding in a ne\ 

!erop while the last still 


necks. 
They move forward in line, each with a 


of lanterns not vet 
Or in the free pleasant 
mornings we watch the sparkle of th 


of attractive cafions among them for ex hangs. Her 
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re an enormous shad 
sembling the orange 
iranee but the lemon 
acter, varies the unl 

The lemon itselt 
“dv in rearing than 
ve, is not cultivated 
The 
nen, With ladders and 


] . ] 
same large scale, 


s, are seen gathering 
it, and chattering to 
other from the trees 

rp1es It is irriga 
i\ All at 


Twisting and 
it runs out eagerly 


once 
isleton. 
the land from its con 
Chinamen with hoes 
it, throwing up little 
vefore it, Which it tries 
ige and evade. Else 


when it too slu 


44] 
iittie 


rubs O 


goish, they 
channels before it, and lead it 
hi It should vO, 


e orchard is soon babbling musically 


i running waters, and in train to be 


iently soaked. 
These and kindred seenes are to be met 
1 in fifty, and I know not how many 
ve, localities, 


towns, hamlets, ** colo 


s.’ of a similar sort. San Fernando, 


West 


Centralia, 


rence, Compton, Downey City, 
Tustin City, 
Artesia, in 
ms, may be mentioned as among lead 
The 


nt is of a simple sort, consisting of 


ister, 


Orange, 


Pomona, and various diree 


examples. “colony” govern 


some 
Lk TY LAIR Wekigtil 


OTTAGE AT KIVERSIDE 


The whole surface 
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, constable, water over 


school tr Anaheim, set 
tled by Germans, one of the 


justice of the peace 


seer, and istees 


first estab 


lished colonies, has become a town of im 


portance Santa Ana has a special bustle 
of its own just at present, as the terminus 
for the time i 
ing from Los Ang 

Pe rhaps, however, the 


being of the railroad build 
eles to San Diego 

createst air of 
reneral distinetion is 


versid 


worn by Rin 
This colony seems to have been sought to 
an exceptional degree by persons in cood 
It is 


than 


circumstances fiftv-seven miles 


Angeles, 


seven 


lower down Los and is 


reached by a drive of miles south 
Pacifie 


Four mi 


ward from the Southern 


R uilro id 
station at Colton les northward 
from Colton takes us to San 


. a‘ 
Bernardino, an mportant 


place of six thousand peo 
ple, originally 
Mormons. The 
mons 
Utah by order 
Young on 
“ne , 
M4 


erelve warin 18; and ony 


were 


w ‘‘ Josephites 
main, vh } l ao 


not dil from oth 


is found a 
continuous ’ of settle 
mentand cultivation twelve 


miles long-—to be twenty 
when it is finished—by two 


mies in width 


The population Is not large, 


average 


but it requires, as is seen, a 
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SYLVAN 


The 


ty mai le Ss square, and 


veneral situation 
| 
Valion OF tw ve hundred feet 


in ele avpove 


tiie a he onl access to this valley Is 
bY Tour sé L pa 


north, south, east, and west 


sses, one each to thie 
-as if so many 
doors had been providentially left in the 
The set 
midst of the 


lis fresh green 


encompassing mountain ranges 


tlement forms an Oasis in the 


desert. as be fore describe d 


hess and clear Water canals, along which 


sylvan glimpses, almost English, are to be 


met with, derive an added charm and in 


terest from the contrast. The rest of the 
high quadrangular valley, capable, 


ho 
doubt, of as great development if water 
cou d be bro whit upon It, aS vet retalhls 
in its natural condition 


A lovely Magnolia Ave 


planted with double rows of pepper 


drive A called 
nue 
and « aly ptus trees, extends through the 
whole length of the place from north to 
south. It is bordered with homes, many 
of which make pretensions to much more 
than The 


the division called Arlington, located four 


comfort best of these are at 
miles 


proper 


below the 


The 


post-oflice of Riverside 


native adobe, or sun-dried 


GLIMPSE, 


RIVERSIDE 


brick, supplemented = with 
| 


1as 


Ornament 


wood work, been used as mate 


with excellent effect In the interiors 

found rugs, portieres, Morris’s wall-pa 
pers, and all the paraphernalia of Easte 
civilization. Arlington rejoices, besides 
in an archery club and a *‘ German I 
heard of with 
frequency as excuse 


consideral 

the 
Certainly many advantag 
are offered the invalid? 


validism is 


an for mug? 


tion hither 
The climate px 


mits him to be almost constantly out-o! 


doors. The sky is blue, the sun uncloud 
ed nearly every day in the year, and 
can go into his orchard and concern hit 
his Navel or Brazilian vai 
ties, his paper-rind St. Michaels, and 
Tahiti seedlings, without let hinde: 
Orange culture affords him bo 
a career and a revenue. If the unchai 
ging blue of the sky grows sometimes mo 


self about 
or 


ance, 


are other distractions 
noble mountains on tli 


notonous, there 
turn to in the 
horizons. Riverside has from this source: 
a touch of the charm so attractive 

Switzerland. Your entertainer poin 
out to you from his piazza the great peak 
of Greylock, San Bernardino, and San J: 





from ten to twelve thousand feet in 
and crowned with snow for a con 
of the the 
au is pointed out from Interlaken 


le part vear, just as 
Mont Blane from Geneva 

say a word further as to the climate, 
of 


great 


i. description that applies to all 


ern California, that however 
be the heats by day, which in mid 
ner often rise to a hundred and five 
e shade, the mehts are cool 
refreshing Neither 
vn Nor the violent 


us with which nature with us endea 


ilways 


Is Stroke 


suh 
are thunder 


s to 


restore the equilibrium after hay 
in the 
The great 


] 
De 


exhausted its utmost efforts 


of oppressive warmth. 


iwback here—as there must 


sone 
iwback from perfection every where—is 


isional heavy winds, the ** northers 


northers sometimes gather up the 


st from the dry surfaces over which 
ey pass, and produce painful dust-storms 
two or three days’ duration 

In autumn and winter the temperature 


lly enough to make fires a necessity 


} 
even all Gay 


nfl 


rine and evening, and 
in apartments shut off from the i 
of the 


air so keen at these times 


L was astonished to find 
and the thin 


thie 


sun 


m of ice forming upol Water in 


as far down 

The cold 
is a penetrating quality far beyond that 
This 


Important 


nines so formidable even 
San Diego and its vicinity 
Lhermometer 


and it 


understood, since 


ts register by thre 


s isually overlooked 


» be Aei 18S very scarce 


ind corresponding |y dle: . Kacots mn ide 
rom pruning’s of the cottonwoods, svea 
mores, and mesquit trees along the beds of 
the streams 


are the principal resouree 


such coal as can be obtained Is both cost 
and of wretched quality 

The water for the irrigation of River 
little 


River, which 


de is taken from the swift 
Santa Ana 
rapidly within a short compass that it has 


stream 
of the falls so 
wen found feasible to take out two sepa 
ite canals with a ditference of thirty-five 
feet their levels On all sides 


ire held at $200 and $300 per acre, and 


in lands 


vhen the orange-trees have come into 
good bearing, at $1000 per acre, which but 

few years ago were purchased at one 
dollar and a quarter. 

All these places have their local rival 
ries, though the section of Southern Cali 
fornia, as a whole, is ready to unite jea 
lously, on any point involving the validity 
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oft its 
All 
their t 


tudes, t 


outside 


the 


pamphlets to 


against 
their 


ibles of mean temperatures anda 


] 
CLlALINIS, world 
have 


te 


aistribut 


analvses of. soils { 


herve and Lhe 


to 


claims 


" 
nADSelLCceE 


regard based upon nearness 


or from some ‘ticular 


I 
par 


feature Thus the coast counti 


themselves upon the gental average 
which their temperat bv tl 


the « 


ire is kept 
free from 
attlictine 


the 


xtremes 


behind 


those 


mountain barriers nland coun 


ties, on the other hand, congratulate them 


selves on their lot that the mo ns form 


llital 


a charming defense against the raw fous 


and stormy gusts blowing 


thie 


In directly from 


chill oOceal 


These petty rivalries are a part of tl 


history of new countries, and will pass 


away with the development of population 


rade. There see 


there 


ms no need of jealous 


and t 


les, since Is ¢ cCcouragvement 


in their sé The Terr 
\rizor a and New Mi Kieo ha 


just been opened to transportation by 


enougt 
; ne 
for all eral ways 


tories of 


from this quartet : ial 


as s 
the cul 
are ilnilt 


more likely to improve than ae 
when the production shal inere 


l have 
rreatly over it l 
road freights 

alarm The 


Was propose a 


I 


the surpl IS Cro} I as nota 


SUCCES 


and fortunate likely to be need 


Rails vad Trel@l hy ve deciined wna 
still with the build 


Shipments of on 


ed 


decline more 


new roads 


have been suecessfully made from 


Denver. ¢ 


sectl i 


nh 


and St 


Great thing 


toh. a little port 


southwest of Los Angel 


works railroad 
still 
little 
Ho vever 


unde 


and the United States gove 


»f +} } ] 
rlaken there Vy the 


rhment are 


incomplete, and it is but a dreary 


place in its present condition 
great ports have never been selected pri 
marily for pict but in accord 


iresqueness 
ance with such commercial necessities as 
short lines of transit, easy crades, and con 
Wilmington had 
There 


inches 


venience for shipping 


few natural conveniences to offer 


were originally but eighteen ot 


water on its bar This has been increased 


to ten feet. An enormous jetty 6700 feet 
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long, extending out to what is called Dead 
Man’s Island, is in progress of construc 
tion [It is to force the tide itself to do the 
duty of scouring out the bottom, so that a 
ship channel several miles long will event 
ually be utilized 
er small] port at the 


Los 


rectly wes It 


Santa Monica is anoth 
end of a branch rail 


Angeles 
ngel 


is somewhat 


road from sixteen miles di 


famed as a 
sea-side resort It has a hotel of eonsid 
erable size, and a bold situation on a pret 
ty horseshoe bay The beach is of a fine 
hard sand, and the temperature admits of 
for it, all the 


W hich were at one 


bathing, if one be inelined 


The 


time entertained 


year round 


hopes 


here also by capitalists 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, of 


the pl: 


Like making 
we a great shipping point, have been 
for the present abandoned. It was to have 
been the Pacific terminus of a new through 
line from the East, coming by way of the 
Cajon Pass \ 


built, 


wharf 1500 feet long was 
and a breakwater proposed 

here, or 
the 


to Santa 


Krom from Wilmington, one 


to San Buenaventura 


favored of 


] 
Salis up coast 


and Barbara inva 


lids 


road, but 


These places have as yet no rail 


must before long become con 


nected with the generalsystem. Both are 
on that sheltered stretch of the coast which 
from Point Conception makes a sharp turn 
to the eastward, and has the direct south 
ern exposure and a view of the islands of 
the Santa Santa Bar 


bara, considered on its practical side, has 


Barbara Channel 


devoted more attention than most places 
to the e 
how 


pome of 


ilture of the olive—an industry, 


ever, Which is still in its infaney. 
the cultivators have provided 
themselves with a machinery, which costs 
about a thousand dollars, for expressing 
the oil. As a condiment the fruit is not 
pickled ereen here, like the Spanish olive, 
but ripe and black. It may be that a spe 
cial ed wation 1S needed for liking each Va 
riety of olives, as it is to acquire the taste 
cultivation 


of a small variety, descending 


in the beginning. Those in 


here are 
und it is hard 
not to find them just at present either in 
A leading industry of the 
county of which San Buenaventura is the 
Ventura County 


from the old mission times, 
sipid or bitter 
capital is the raising of 
honey A product of one million pounds 
per annum Is not an unusual quantity. 
We sailed from Wilmington to San Die 
vo. Weembarked in the evening at this 
place in a small tug, which steamed down 
the tortuous windings of the channel, past 
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black lighters that Whistler wou 
liked to etch, and past Dead Man's | 
and transferred us board thi 


Next m 


our destination, a hu 


On 

steamer Waiting without. 
we were at 
miles below San Diego, risine on 

tle slope, makes a pretty appearanc 
the water. A United States barra 
vellow buildings, with a flag-statf ris 
the centre, is the most prominent det 
We rounded an imn 
ly long narrow sand-spit of a 


the foreground. 
penil 
Which contributes to form the exc: 
small harbor, and made fast to the 
mooring Wharf. It is a feature of ( 
fornia ports to have an immensely 

wharf. To the left is ‘**Old Town 
playa, the by ach where Dana onee lo 
his hides in his ** hide drogher,” now 

come the site of a Chinese fishing vil] 

To the right Nath 
City,” the location of the shops and ext 
sive dépot grounds for the new railw 
In the centre, at a distance of about 

miles from each, lies 


is the brand-new *° 


** New Town,” or 
All together have a po} 
lation of about five thousand. 

As we came up to the wharf a loco: 
tive and tender, starting out from Nati: 
al City, made, on the new track, the who 
circuit of the water-front with a for 


Its whole progress Was 0 


Diego proper. 


dable noise. 
long shrill scream, which 
by the hills and 
rific effect. 
er remain 


taken 
with te 
Gods and men could no lo: 
ignorant that Diego h 
at last its railroad—had at last, to this « 
its future. It was «© 
elly disappointed once before when it 


Was 
echoed back 


San 


tent, overtaken 
to have been the terminus of the Texas Pa 
cific, transcontinental, road, and the panic 
of ‘73 prevented the capitalist ** Tom Scott 
from negotiating the foreign loan whi 
was needed for its completion. That « 
terprise was abandoned, and a half-mi 
of graded road-bed alone remains as a sor' 
of tumulus erected to the blighted hopes 
and bitter memories of the time. TT! 
name of **Tom Scott’-—perhaps hap» 
since defunct—has remained a by-wor 
and reproach. Now, however, the ‘‘Ca 
fornia Southern” is actually at work, an 
under contract to complete the one hur 
dred and sixteen miles necessary to meet 
the Southern Pacific, at a point near San 
Bernardino, within a very short time. This 
road is to be a link in the new “ Atlantic 
and Pacific,” which is to follow the thirty 
fifth parallel, and become a transcontinent 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 














AZA AT SAN 


road by means of connection with the 
tchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe. 
the 


ifornia Southern are largely supplied 


The capital and management of 
m Boston. It is important to know 
it the same parties have leading Inter 
ts in works under the new railway era 
ich is revolutionizing Mexico, particu 
‘lyin the Mexican Central, from El Paso, 

Texas, to the city of Mexico. They 
ve also the line from the Mexican port 
f Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, to 
e Arizona frontier at Calabasas. A fur 
er road is projected by them eastward 
om San Diego to 
rough Port Ysabel, at 
uf of California. This could 
iore cheaply just the 
ontier than on this side of it, 
ecial exemptions from taxation, and the 


Calabasas, passing 
the head of the 
be built 
below Mexican 


owing to 


wer rates of labor there prevailing. It 
thought that the Southern Pacifie will 

compelled by competition to build 
from Yuma. 
iid, are still entertained of the derelict 
xas Pacific. With all this in prospect, 
may be seen that San Diego has at pre 


ross Hopes, it may be 


ent justification for making a good deal 
f stir over the facts that it is many hun 
reds of miles nearer than San Francisco 


DIEGO, OLD 








rOWN 


to New Orleans and New York on the one 
hand, 
for being correspondin 

A low 


upon the long wharf conve vs our baggage 


and to the Orient on the other, and 


ely cheerful 


hand -ear running On a track 


lle ] } 
alk Desde it 


id to be 


up into the town while we 
reached is four 


The town on be hy 


{ 


a place of loose texture It has a dispro 


large hotel, the Horton House 
which was built in antic ipat 


portionatel y 


ion Of Tuture 
greatness, and proved a loss to its propri 


etor The blue shades are dow n and the 
1 1 

plate-{ 
t 


ic ** Horton 


ass Windows dusty also in 1 


) 
| 


Block,” o 
look \ft 
Dic vO 


posite 
wears an expectant 


said, half the shut 
nailed 
} 


nowever, 


ters In San 


up They have now come 


ho doubt to stay The re 18 a 


} 


charming vie arbor and of deep 


h] 
piue ocean DEY ‘om the u 


A part of 


islands, partic rly the 


per slope 


group ol Mexican 


I 
the 
bold Coronado 
f ] 


a solid mass oT red sandstone, which Amer 


ah prospectors have tried to vet a cession 

Yes 
by: we 
A high flat-topped 
peak, Table Mountain, of the type of those 
we 


@ quarry, but without success 


Mi X1coO 


DAaCK to it 


of as 


there is old again close 


have con 
used to see in our greographies, rises 


out of it as if to distinguish it without fail] 
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1} 
hailed up 


said to 
It dates 


been found disadya 
eously situated grards the bay, it 


as re 


din 


favor of the 
Nothing 
he usual 


iil d 


ey up the pretty San Diego 


in to be deserte hewer 


Is more 
old MISSION 


Imis olives about it 


h-works of Commodore 


night 


thine them 


he 


Rents should be cheap 


up one 
enemy knew Was ashore, are 


and vet, according to the 
vho still sit around under the 
zas by the decayed old plaza, they art 


The 


theory 


owners hold them. stiffly, 
Heaven The plaza 


flag-statf, a decayed music 


on 
knows 
a toppling dk 
ces of anumber of burned 
ich it 


} 


stand, and vest 


down editices wl has never been 
e to build up again 
‘Merchants’ Exchange” will 

cocktails to thirsty 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, though 


only 


worth any body's Will 


rhe | 


PORCH 


ipply souls 
again; the 


wrecked financially, is without a 
of 


whole quarters of them 


guest: whole rows weather - beaten 


adobe houses 


stand It 
for ghosts, provided they ( 


The chil 


the place, all Spanish apparently, « 


vacant. should be a 
piace 
another's 


one society. 


home from school—for there is 


seems, a schoo! knock loudly at 
cant doors, peer in at the window 
and run away 

Instead of leaving San Diego b 
conventional way, we traversed tl] 
veyed line of the new railroad, thy 
tion of which is almost due north 
The journey, after the thirty-mile si 
of railroad already built, was made « 
by 


wagon, with an occasional halt 


pedestrianism, for which the dry, sn 
surface of the ground is well adapted 
afforded an opportunity of making tl 
quaintance in a leisurely way of son 
the ranchmen, small and ereat, of thi 
The principal one of thes 
Don Juan 


school 
old 


since this visit) 


Forster, a man (dece 


very well known it 
section 
but came out when a youth with his 


therin atrading vessel, and became a 


ican subject and a resident of Califor 


long before the American conquest 
was so lone before that he had well-1 
English, and had to leat 
over again when they H 


old Governor Pio | 


forgotten his 
arrived 


Nora, a sister of 


never learned it more than her conse. 
Don 


the Santa Margarita Ranch, comprise 


tive brother Juan's estate, « 
area of twenty-seven miles by fourtee) 


one hundred and forty-five thousand a 


SENORA FORSTER 


He was an Englishman by bi 


\T 
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There is one fence seventeen 

es in leneth, and another of ten 

late owner made two distinet I 

ts to colonize a portion of this land 

vithout ereat suecess. He offered 

London to give forty acres and the use 

hree cows and two horses to whoever 
wuld put upon the land improvements in_ the same name 

shape of houses, v ineyards ete., Lo tiie Venetian inas} 

sunt of SLOOO. at one time face 

The Santa Margarita ranch-house was) nal pattern resemblin 

idobe, very thick walled It was ap- palace The pile 
oached by a terrace, and had an interior mon contingent of 

irt-vard The waiting at table was) camped there during 

by a broad-faeced Indian woman he | ; 

calico All the domestic service was. f: in ‘ \ | themsely 
formed by those same mission In Into their hi lements, and become 


ins, except the cooking. for which a mere e% ! Leaps Within thie mag 
Chinaman had lately been secured, with have been shot and haeked down, and 
e view of having meals on time. The!) yawning cavern excavated behind the 
unner of ¢ on these creat places tered altar in search of fancied 
is found comfortable, but without the Upon a floor strewn with such débris and 
princely” features attributed to it by fragments of red tiles from the 
ome imaginative narrators. quaint daylight falls from holes in the | 
The greater part of the available land) ken dome 
] 7 


the section through which we passed The railroad traverses some strikin 


as devoted to pasture. The cereals were ural scenery, notably the Temecula Cation 


tivated, but not as yet much fruit. a gorge of the wild d grandest de 
Barley is the favorite cereal, since it is less | scription, some te 


le to “‘rust’ than wheat Hay is the Coast Rang 


ap 
nade, not of OYASS, but of wheat and bar runs down its cent 
ey straw, cut green, with the milk in it . vi) busv fore 
Bee-culture is an important industry 

imber of varieties of wild sage, with wild 
uuckwheat and sumae, furnish bees an ex 
eptionally vood support The rows of. ing 
square hives, painted of different colors bowlders \ ard vening daily the fir 
we seen districted into regular streets upon ing of heavy blasts reverberated up the 
some hill-side, or at the mouth of a small defile like cannonading The main part 


¢ 


ion, like a miniature city of the laboring force consisted of China 
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lized the shelving | ant of somewhat uncommon pret 
m nooks by the stream | This was a certain ** Charley 
ad cooking ovens with headed boy of fourteen. a son of 


The Mexiean and In-. Tichborne claimant, who has st 
dian laborers 
formed thi 
contingent min 
portance, were in 
every way less 
provident The 
surveyors vere 
found pleasant 
and hospitable fe 
lows, as survey 
ors When met wit] 
on the scene of 
their cyclopean 
labors are apt to 
be Their tents 
were small, but 
compactness 
and conven 
rence had 
been reduced 
in them to 


SANTA BARBARA. 


sprung up at $ 
Diego, Though « 
demned to a mei 
capacity while his 
ther (who claims 
have vood and 
ficient reasons 
keeping — silent 
the present time 
taking the necess: 
steps with his law 
to secure the long 
lost title and fortu: 
their lowest terms, anda pleasant existence our‘ Charley” is deaf to all banter on t 


seemed q ute possible A Chinese cook was subject, and superciliously firm in thi 
attached to each camp, and the proy isions that he too is Tichborne, **and don't y 
were excellent. Coming up with the en- forget it.” 


gineers in the construction train over the Coming out of the eafion at the va 
tirst section of completed road, we had the the construction work, we were on 


distinction of being waited on by a serv- | Temecula Plains, a part of the Upper Sa 





SOME DAY 


Valley The course 
irked henceforth only 
- irvevor’s Stake We rode alo. 
oh fifty miles of abso | 

d verdureless desert 

ever, With a certain 
er sterility 

of coloring 
s] iste ( ite] 
on its flinty s f; ; hin rhi¢ red in 
im: sunshine O breeze tem 
the heat Crags iC water 
rock, Which had onee been the reefs 
inland sea, rose boldly out OF It mm 
stic shapes Noble mountain ranges 
up along the distant horizons, their 
e harshness deliciously softened into 


ues and purples of veiling atmos 


lalf-way across we fell in with the one 
of human life, inthe shape of an aban 
ed pine shanty. On going around to 
ear, the boards constituting that side 

found to have been knocked out of 
iough from the front it looked quite 
sentable. Some former travellers, halt 
here like ourselves, had occupied their 
ie In covering its walls with inserip 
. Under some direction by one about 
uning drinkable water, : l had 
tten vigorously, “‘Lyor!!" The sol 

of furniture remaining was a rusted 


cIne-stove on three leas It had a 


SOME DAY 


Some d 
Some 
With all the anxi 


Shall 


This body 
Shall lie : 


Under the « 


That wer 
When even 


and 


Perchanes 
Hath wroug 
this unquiet 
Heart’s-ease 
Who love 
When that 
rather joy to 
Have end 





Poerie his Pillay 








CAMEOS OF COLONIAL CAROLINA. 


ne old house Sir Nathaniel Jol nson, the son, it wo id 


lrawing-room of a fi 
e Cooper River hangs the portrait | appear, of a private English gentleman, a 
in full armor, and the visitor Tory and devoted 
at it represents Sir Nathaniel 
\ somewhat painful etfo r 


however, needed to remind one 


yentieman was Grovernor of an 
erican colony Tor two terms, em 
i rather stormy period of history 

vish to mystify us that 


f to be 


, ] 
eht caused himsel 
panoply fifteenth 

the picture " li 1705: 

7 


a mere caprice of vanity, for it 


eustom to appear in armor on ean 
rafter men had ceased so to figure 


ae 


notwithstanding all his eare, no 
ent character in early American 
s seems so unsubstantial; he stalks 
eidolon through the historical pages 
his own colony And yet, when 
ye to gather up th few recorded 


coneerning him, and join them with 


iditionary fragments still remain 


it is not difficult to frame the story of 


1] 
Luil 


strange experience, and not 


mut much of dignity and pathos. 


1644, the year which witnessed 

of Marston Moor Whatever 

fortunes of his parents during 
he subsequent administra 
they afforded their son 

‘ation, and early de voted hin 

profession of arms He appears in 

for the first time in n 

soldier well reputed fe 

skill He may hay 

when, in 1666, young 

then sixteen years old, 

defense; he m have been 

ture Duke of Marlboroug 

the English contingent of six thousand 

men who, under Monmouth, and directed 

by Turenne, contributed s much to the 

glory of the French campaigns of 1672, 


and who fought ! d, throughout the 


war, which only ended in 1677. 
Sir Nathaniel nexta ars asa member 
of the British House of Commons Here, 


| 


; 7 * again, we ; told how long he thus 
’ Wy served, but the time marked perhaps the 
Vy (SD) happiest period of his life It is likely 
ie ) that he now married the lady whose por 


trait hangs beside his own, and who be- 
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came the mother of the brave and 


hearted 
terms Governor of C 


In 1686 our knight 


pure 
two 


Johnson, himself for 


Robert 
irolihna 

vas appointed Lieu 
tenant-General of is. § ‘hn 
Montserrat, an 


Leeward Is] 


stopher 


prising the 


iWnas 


Three years af James was de 


throned: but the soldier, who was 
no doub his f 


by this time 


Atlant 


oath of allegiance 


rotten 


} 


ised 


IN ar 


to take the 


to William and Mary 


forfeit the roval sword 


South ic home, ref 


choosing rather to 


of his services than to seem unfaithful to 
his king 

Soon after the surrender of his office in 
the 
came 


Here 


which 


Islands, Governor Johnson 


Leeward 
to C 


irolina as a private gentleman: 


bitter opposed the changes 


had t 


seems to hay hie life. deve 


pu 


dey elopme ht of 
HH 


Bay, eulti 


ing himself to the new 


established 


vated 


industries in the COLONY 


, 
Salt-work I peewee 


rapes Tor wine-mak} ind paid much 


attention to raising silk- worms, from 


he obtained considerable quantities 
f silk His most 


i thee 


valuable efforts, 
of 


0 how 


iltivation rice and. its 


ever, lay 


t for yy ) 
Or Marke i 


DrenvoaralLlon tf 
that 


tiers W 


yr. Ramsey 


us S ¢ mahnv OF thre 


indertal 


Nari pre 
lt 


preserve ra 
not 


resi 


dence settlers escaped the ricwors 
» tribes which be 


id 


} 


11e 


set the 1 colonists, thev hi 


Lo observe vVicilance over tT 
Spaniards to the southward, and eneount 
0 
Che 
MoO 
t the for 
which infested the low riv 
by what 


how 


violent fe is of Sé 


er Wand 
robust EK) 


ne rh ‘ast 


dl 


ther country 1 material 


the calentures 


er-lands He knew neither pre 


cautions to avoid their seizu to 
‘ | the 
With our present 


if 


re nor 


a Tatal 1SS event of siek 


le on 
knowledge of 
What those fev is sad to think 
of the 
might 


rs 


were, 
he was what 
of 


and 


remedies then in use 


be called the flowery medi 


nie ynen Ips of roses violets 
and deeoctions of pimpernels were much 
relied on 


Here 


two 


‘Take 


in 


of the 
th il 


marsh ground, which have 


was a remedy 


roots of crow-Toot a 


gTOWS 
no little roots 
about them, to the number of twenty or 
more, and a little of the earth that is about 
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them, and doe not wash the 
little of 


together and lay 


quantity salt, and 1 
it 
bind it about your thumbs bet 


{ 
I 


On ilhnnen ¢ 


irst and neather joynt, and let it 
daies unremoved, and it will 

ver After reading this 
toturn to sueh a passage as 


in a letter written in 1695. anc 


dressed 
For Mrs. Ant 


OF in her abse 


James Bownoll or 
in Dub 
Trelar 
This fre 
“My dear Husband died on th: 
of November last of the gout, which 


ym iro 


after a violent manner for several mont 
fits of extreme shaking and coldness t 
Within and without and as extreme a 
followed, the hea 
fore; which caused him frequently to pr 


like IT never saw or 
God would deliver him, which lie 
to do about 


Wil 
and my ¢ 
and he bir 


an hour after: 
told me death is now come, 


come. 


Through another letter by the 
| that 


a period of unusual 


learn three 


date 


and gloom settled upon the cx 


ady years aft 
abpoove 
ONY 
account Is curious enough to warra 


literal presentment to the reader 


‘DEARI I shou 
messenger of so sad tidings as to desir 
hott 
here is now 
& 
been mortall to all sorts of y 


SISTER,—I am sorry yt 
y 
o come to me tell vy" can heare better 


V for y® whole country is fu 


trouble sickness tis y® small pox w 


inhabitance & 
especally y® Indians who tis said to have sw 
away a whole neighbouring nation all to 5 or¢ 
run away & left there dead unburied ly 
upon y® ground for y® vulters to deout 
This fall wintter & y* st 
f another trouble & | 
been follow’d by an earth quake & burning 
ve towne [Charleston] or on third part of 
* We rema 
besides y® great los of cattle w®® I kow by 
has ben foun dead of mine yt I think 

* of hard winter y' 
ouer stockt what all these things put toget 
makes y 


W 
bes 
ve want of shipin. 
hitherto is y® cause « 


w°" they say was of equall vallu w 


use y' has bin & be 
pace looke w' a terrable aspect & 
will be y® end of 5 . 
of 4 years since y® death of my husband 


World 


kows wt T have lived gi 
thinke in my heart was y® best in y 
a shepe amongst woulues but I 
y good helpe from god to feare not 
these things hauing been by duine prouice 
so marackalusly preseru’d through so n 


am 
now | 


troubles and dangers remember me in y' ret 
ments w> my loue & seruice to all my couse! 





lit ssenye I 
for thing y' 


\ l end on 


are Vi 


Way 


aboue 


‘Yr sister in tre 


Johnson 


eloomy 
me so far draw 


s to consent 


(02 Lord Granvill 


wvds Proprietors, sen 


is Governor of Caro 


With a pr idence Which did 


vorldly wisdom than 
ed to conurm 
Glee 


had been tr 


learned that 


lf 
\ 


in upon a roy 
Mrs. Morley 
the passing of another lus 


approval 


} 
rTOOU 


before 


1 1708 as Governor 


] i » yap } } 
r likely to confer upon 


\ nore curses than blessin 


fate, in some grimly unor 


JOCOSE 
s to have determined to crea 

a happy family 
lant elements 
ivaliers, seeking adventure, 
e broken fortunes : 


consequences of the Restoration 


enots escaping relig 


1lOuUS persec wion 1 


wnce 


Germans, Hollanders OWISS al 


n time to time found here, 


ucht 


il feuds and national antipathies 


retuge 


al 
rious theolo 
In 


sequences 


with them their v: 


laSS SO COMposite serious CON 
re likely to ensue from any changes in 
colonists 
The 


n of the colonial Governor was three 


political temperature. The 


ere always ripe for revolution 


is; yet, to show the temper of the peo 

in four that 
1 1686 five of these 
issed on and off the 


r the government of such a colony an 


years between 1682 


1S, 


dignitaries had 


stage of Carolina. 


lerly man was now chosen, a man worn 
t by European wars, with a constitution 
paired by long residence in unwhole 


me climates, and nearing the close of 


life overshadowed by disappointments 


Yet we are told that the colonists received 


t} 


clit 

] 
general 
and reputat 


mended 


appoimtn 


©) ( 
i 


approbati 


treproachi 


ing 
Assembly 
House thie 
only one 
iy 
indepe 


t } 
til 


Kone 
lighted 
pieture 
rect ived t 
the } 
li 
Manigault 


1S?2. whe 


yatriot 


; 


ited state 


( 


hav Ing been 


them uh 


‘rown 


be 


re is 


appare ! 


repay ¢ 


ident 


Tan 
Charles Fraser 


out the hand 
snouiders 


by 


and 


previously it out some 





rovVal 

was deno 
Queen « 
void, an 


tor gener 


accountab 


the stern ol 
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and the 


remained in 





Within two years Carolina was 
into ten parishes; arrangements ¥ 
for the building of a ehurch and 
dowment of a parish priest in ea 
large number of books sent o 
England Up to the year 1776 
hundred regularly educated cle) 
had been introdueed into” the 

V riting of the results of the Estal 
Dr. Ramsey says: ** Religion 
visible form, and contributed its i: 
in softening the manners of dispe) 
onists, who, from want of schoo 
and clergymen, were in danger of 
erating into savages.” 

But a bare recital of historical act 
not convey any idea of how the act 
the period lived and moved. Fort 
abundance of material yet rema 
show us something of the social lift 
early Carolinians, 

We have but to step over the thre 
of one of the old houses to eross a 

vo centuries. 

for instance, 

Exeter, the 

home of Sir 

AS we 

eabinet 

pictures, represent 

ing respectively a 

blonde and bru 

nette of the time of 

Charl Il., wel 

eome us clothed. as 

their shoulders, 

in wonderful folds 

of white and blue 

anderimson. Their 

stories and their 

names are alike for 
cvotten. 

Skied up over a 
door of the hall is 
the portrait of a 
young Hucuenot 
maiden dressed as 
a shepherdess, and 
taken in London, it 
is said, by Sir Peter 
Lely, as she passed 
on her way from 
France to Carolina. 
On the left of the 
chimney a_ robust 
English matron ap 
pears in heavy ‘iss ti sas aii 

bronze satin, while OF THE LESESNE FAM 
over her shoulders CHARLESTON. 











vn a snowy kerchief of lay 


posite side is her daugh 


er matron, born about 


xion as fair as the 


encircling her neck, 


of sweet womanly 
1 in blue silk, cut away from 


nlv enough to show its slope, the 
under the wide sleeves 


ust arms, 


EXETER 


d open by a fall of lace, a] 
] shad lioht thay 
LSiHadeS LITLE) Ctietil 


front, 
urs 


eavy piece 
corded silk severa 
e dress passing down the entire 
oking as straight and stitfas a « uSS 
steel In another place we see a DOY 
lierhit 


the 


five clad in a short-waisted oray 
ankles, 
Into 


th walls so peopled it would not 


rtout reaching almost to 
lite stockings, and crimson shoes. 
room Wi 
em very strange to see the good oir Na 
aniel 


frown 


himself walk, dressed in a shag 
cold 


IST, silk tops for his leas, 


trimmed with buttons and 
and a camlet 
oak thrown over his martial shoulders 

But paintings are not the only art trea 
ires Which these colonial houses contain. 
is 


ieces of old jewelry are here—diamon 
id brilliants set in silver; rare specimens 
hapery, vhich have escaped by succes 
ve miracles the accidents of great wars 
and fires, expressing in exquisite damask 
vork legends such as Elijah fed by the ra 


iY 


al instruments, wh 


red 


adavs Oo 


period 


cOony 


HOUSE 


1eClIyS NOL 
on These 
} 


moth-eaten letters 


vellum - be 


remnants 


Mav \ 
UXT 24 
VW ith 
would not he 


it 
an old-fashi 


Exeter, 


hor 


al Ol 


oned tea t 


in > Tninutest details 


VN ) 
Wo Lil¢ 


puneh 


: : ' 
bowl again wit] un arbadoes shrub 


if Carolinians made to agree 


] 
lemon 
thie 


(sood “al 


whether the \ range and 
should be 


of thes 


juice nie 


cuments remain in support of either pra 


tice, and excellent o1 l vor of both 


Sadder associations ¢lit he delicate 


tinted brocade lying in empty folds across 


the old chair, but with flowers as rich in 


color to-day as when they first bloomed 
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artist's hand she ** be never so skilfull in the 


n those dain- | Cookery, if shee want skill to ma 
4 | dishes failure must attend het 
ne savs ‘like t 
ff men in rout, who ki 
the weapon, but not hi 
order Shee shall first 
marshall her Sallet 
nd Sallet first, which is ey 
then green Sallets: the 
ets; then some smaller compo 
ts Next unto Sallets she shall 
forth all her Fricases, the SLM ple 
(ollops, Rashers, and such like 
pound Fricases; after them all he: 
ts in their degree, as simpl 
v'd—broth, and the bov ling ols 
vies Next them, all sorts of rost 


which the ereatest first, as e 
Beefe, or surloyne, the gigger or | 
Mutton, Goose, Swan, Veale, Pig, ( 
and such like. Then bak’d meat 
hot first,as Fallowe-deere in Pasty 
en, or Calves-foot pie and Dowset 
cold bak’d meats, Pheasant, Part: 
| irkVv, Goose, W oodcoeke, and sue} 
Phen lastly, Carbonadoes, both simp 
compound,” Now with all these « 
well prepared and arranged on the « 
er, the eritical moment has only 
rived; for Markham further says tl 

t not set the viands dow) 
he received them, ‘* but, setting the 
travagantly about the Table 
icases about them; then the 
the Fricases, roa 
he bovld, bak’d meats am 
and Carbonadoes amo} 
that before eve rv trenclic 
a Sallet, a Frica a boil’d 
a bak’d Mies 
which will both vive a most cor 
to the table and very great 
to the Guesse.” This cor 
first course. The seeond 
‘maining one—unless the read 
irfeited—consisted of ** Mal 
ml Ipe Plover, W ood cocke, C} 
’ geon, Partridge, Raile, Turky 
h | Bitter Hearne, Shoveler, Crane, Bust 
ore me} Puets, Gulls, and such like. Then 
yntry | bak’d meats, as Marrowbone pye, Qu 
\ ‘h | pve, Florentine, and Tarts Then « 
bak’d meats, as red Deere, Hare-pye, Ga 
mon or Bacon pye, ete.” 
the At such a feast did Sir Nathaniel 
n with Chief Justice Trott, Colonel Will 


Mark- | Rhett, and the élite of the province, toast 
though | ing the bride at intervals in Muskadin¢ 
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pleasant, and strong, with a sweet 


d amber color, while they held 


prices of indigo and furs, of 


1} 


with the Indians to the 


of the Spaniards tampering with 


es on the southern border. of the 


f . TD 1 } 
ences Of ; ! msurrection, the 


on of CPORS 


her tlie 


MiakKII 


among the colo 


lmipression that rice 


| 
vholesome article of diet 


Markham 


cas eal 
for aithough 


pinion to whieh no doubt 


contributed; He SaVS, 


of 
$27) 
Llil 


vou take a quarter of a pound 


nd boile it in a pottle of water 


into an indifferent thie and 


knesse 
] 
hump ol potted or 


rood 


1t a 


Butter, and 


put 
led 


Into 


as Title h sugar 


as 
ason it to an inditferent 
of 
Wholesome, 


alia 


dish meat meet for 


nesse, 1 a 


Emperour Sea, vood 


Are, 
sasonable 


as 


men 
: | doe 


tomake this 


foure 
vet he adds not w 


Oo Shipboard veontin 


aish, Tor 16 is both too yeasant 


| 
| 


too strong, and Mav prec 


ence stron@ bodies: but rat 


ort 


a phivsi 


com OL sick 


*h time 


ther Sir Na 


to enjoy his triumph or the colo 


Was Given ¢ 


to brood over their 
Q) een Anne having 
France and Spain, 


that 


, : 
i Spaniards were fitting ou 


uught the Governor 


ition agaimst Carolina 


1a poor state of ce fense 


tifications of Charleston in 


lition, the inhabitants di pre ssed from 


inst he 


ecent fruitless expedition 1g 
Aucustine, and “* an 


mical diste nper probably vellow fe 


aaniards of St 


ver 


ring in the town and sweeping off n 


ih 
rs of the citizens, the outlook was in the 
Yet 


lant old knight rejoiced In the oppor 
ity t 


st derree rloomy. d yubtless 


our 


him to emeree from the 


hus riven 


ISKY shadows of chureh and state POLLY, 


id stand with his trusty sword in a light 


which his conduct should be known 


id approved of all brave men. 
He put the inhabitants under martial 
‘aining, appointed gunners for the bas 


5) 


tions, intrenched White 
on James Islan 


made Su 


sured that 
Intervals ol 
t throws 
os 
Perhaps 
} 
Worms need 


interesting 


ed the veteran been 


MmaV have 
\ top 
Kete 


{ 
le Lillie i 


He left Ch: 
* Colonel Wil 


iICSS COLL) 


coolness. made 


ippeare a 


Mor 


! ] 
lor as soldier 


The enemy 


the-w: 
fapia 


on East Bay 


nt stone bi Phi bearer of the 


vas carefully ndtolded before being 


lowed to enter the a precaution 


tended, however, only the more effectual 


ly to hoodwink him after he was permitted 
to In truth, the good old (Governor 


see. 
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a mere 


hand 


Is Gisposal i 


aha 


to 


needtul 


When the 


CCONOMLIZE 
bandage was 
ithadrawh Trom 
pberore fill the warlike rue 
of Sir Nathaniel at the head of 

The 
but ho 


a picked bOaY OF troops 

was dramatic: 
the visitor to 
Our 


Lire Vas 


viven 
lv the effect in detail 
nob a 


With courtesy, 


aid not even Give him 


to 


ah 
his 


him 


Op 


portunity declare Mis 

oft 
Lo Inspect 
that 


have 


sion before hurrving 


velcome cuest 


the works It is strange 


to 


French 


no SUSPICIOTL Seeds 


awakened in the 


been 

by being conveyed from 
to point through cireui 
si ‘t the Governor 
SIMPL us various 


the 


no 
Lhig 
houses town 


the 


from 


scenes, while 
body ol 


bastion, 


men 
marching 
of the 
to 
halting 
pro 





traight line 


. stood ready 
them at every 
The conception 


duced, indeed, a very excellent stage ef 
fect 


that time might have st 


Ole While Many a Manager since 
idied with profit 
in bringing out such a play as Macbeth 
When bastion after bastion had been thus 


Nathaniel 


object of 


visited 


mil inquired of the en 


Le Keby ure, 


voy tne his Comms had 


been sent, he answered, by M 
Krenech fleet, to demand 
the 
and of their persons (the English) as pris 
that 


for the answer.” 


admiral of the 


the surrender of town and country, 


oners of war he added ‘only 


an 
The 


words kindled for the last time the ardor 


hour was allowed 
breast ol the brave old sol 
** There 
is no occasion,” he said, ** for a minute to 
hold 


Queen of 


of battle in the 


dier to whom they were spoken. 
message. — | this town 


the 


answer that 


and country for England, 
and can depend on my men, who will die 
sooner than surrender themselves prison 
ers of war [ am resolved to defend this 
place t » the last drop of my blood.” 

We that after the 


laborious preparation for defense, and the 


may almost reg 


ret 


brave stand made by the Governor, for 


tune had not sent him a more determined 


As it was, M. Le Feby 
the 
ships, contented himself with lai 
the 


Which was « 


enemy 


vetting safely into harbo: 


rauding parties on neighbo 


nds, every one of 
Withi heavy loss by the troops sel 
At length Sir Nathaniel 


with a soldierly eye the fightir 


them 
Ing 
itv of the invaders, determined to t 
offensive, and ordered his vice 
Colonel Rhett, 
chantmen, to bear down upon the | 


Spanish fleet. 


With his six sma 
Doubtless many 
within the 
watched the result with dark forelx 
Kon 
the French admiral observed the Ey 
nh motion, he tripped his anc 


smitten face town tl 


But the affair was soon over. 


Ships 
and putting immediately to sea 
A fe 
after this, Colonel Rhett, still acting as 
admiral, captured, without firing a 
Witt U1 
dred men on board, including Gener 


disappeared from the coast. 


French ship in Seewee Bay, 


buset, commanding the land forces « 

invadingarmy. The repulse of this 

sion in its results far exceeded the 

of the colonists. It had been accom; 
11 We ] 

ed by skillful manoeuvring rather t] 

and the loss of the Eh 


Was comparatively small; on the pa 


hard fighting, 


PATEN OF BEATEN SILVER IN 


CHURCH, CHARLESTON 


ST. 


PHILIP 5 


the enemy it was very. severe. 
five well-appointed ships and a ¢ 


sent against the colony, one ship Was | 


hu 


en; out of an invading force of eight 


dred men, three hundred were kille 
General Arbuset otfe! 


made prisoners. 


Out 


a 


d 
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nsom for himself and his officers with not even the 
isand pleces ol eight stone which it 
pleasing to conte mplate a lire the manes of 
ed over with broken hopes as wi Colonel! 

Sir Nathaniel drawing to its ¢] 

e light of a triumph so complete, 


d the praises of men many of | death of Governor 
but a short while before, were his | the province ever 
est enemues. It was surely one of 
singular sareasms which history at 
evolves, that the very man who, for 
lovalty had been driven from the 
norship of the Leeward Islands, 
title as Governor, vears afterward 
remote province, Was disputed on the 
id that he was not well affeeted to 
reigning sovereign, should, when, 
estor-like, aged in an age of care,” 
it a time when the home government 
not spare a single man-of-war for 
defense of the most important city im 
southern half of America, rid the roy 
osom Of an anxiety so great as the 
inco-Spanish invasion of Carolina 
Lords Proprietors sent their thanks 
rovernor Johnson in these words: ** We 
ly congratulate you on your great 
happy success against the French and 
niards: and for your eminent courage 
conduct in the defense and preserva 


+ 


of our province we return you our 
cs, and assure you that we shall al 
retain a just sense of your merit 
will take all opportunities to reward 
i signal services.” What is better, 
vever, they made this promise good by the popular regard for coolness and 
mveying to Sir Nathaniel a large grant hg The risk of no enterprise seemed tor 
land on the eastern branch of Cooper | great for his dauntless spirit Ame 
er, Which he characteristically named | many services, however, whi 
< Hope ed the colony, there was o1 
Sir Nathaniel, as already mentioned, | al! others for desperat 
erved the colony as Governor for two | ture of Stede Bonnet, the 
rms. He was the first one of these of Among the sacramental 
ials who set an example of civil service | Chureh of St. Philip, Charl 


eform by alienating from himself the mo- | be seen a curious 


poly of the Indian trade—a perquisite | beaten silver, and said th learned in 


hich his predecessors had apparently en such matters to be I lish WOrkKmal 
ived without embarrassment ship Its history Is buried in 
Governor Johnson was at pains during | oblivion It is possi that it 1s one of 
s administration to conciliate the In the pieces given by ( | | Did 
dians, and they did him ** yeoman’s sery- | he capture it among the treasures of 
when the province was invaded Stede Bonnet And w irst used in 
In the parish register of St. Thomas and some echureh or monaste ve the Spanish 
Denis, one of the parishes which he |} Main ? 
yunded, under the date 1712, we may now The worth of Colonel Rhett at 
ead these words: attracted the attention of the home gov 
The Right Hon?! St NATHANIEL JOHNSON. ernment, and he was appointed Governor 
Buried y® 24 of July. of the Bahama Islands: but he died before 


His grave lies on Silk Hope plantation his commission reached him. 





Amity I 


? aay self 


RING 

madeey “Vy ¢ rratials 
»as the bear 
a proroundly 

oceasional 


In the 


mv existence, | Was 


that 


} 
designated only 


Boste M1 


young man from 
Moreover, to vain 


anv idea ol 


the sublime seorn, the 


powering ridicule 


severe and over 
implied in those simple 
fell 
\mity town oracle, 
Ami 


I> 
Da 


vords one should hear them as they 


»arm-chair in the 


‘olone | SORMOPrOUS B 


Vn pseudon 
| 


vm of 
Vell be supposed 
atures of the un 

irded among his 


| 


maerous dignity 


towns 


and 
n from Boston,” said 
1iom My insignificant 
end of the 


this occasion re 


Colonel , wi 
prese nee » Opposite 
had not been as vet on 


that 


everdently has a towerin’ opinion of him 


vealed young man from Boston 


store 


GENTLEMEN,” 


IT TILBOX. 


sell 


to that 


[ consider it a dooty and a kin 


man to take him do 


Voung 
peg To which the others of the ( 
onel’s audience, unfortunately cons 
of my presence, although they graciou 
forebore to make any audible assent 
plied by an expressive silence. 

This imputation of inordinate cones 
found afterward, was solely attributa 
to the fact that, during my stay in Amit 
a severe cold in the head eaused me 


have frequent recourse to some wl 


linen pocket - handkerchiefs; while, as 
still further taunt to this unmanly we 
ness on my part, the Colonel’s own met 
od of blowing his nose, by the unaik 
means of his thumb and forefinger, 
brought, I now remember, into loud ai 
frequent requisition. 

Yet, despised and ridiculed as I was, | 
clung meekly to the ever-varying theat 
of interest atforded me by the conduct of 
the Amity magnates, and so that I might 
occupy a humble seat in the auditorium 
of the country store, bore the Colonel's 
derisive shafts with silent resignation. 





ansit 


THE SINGULAR VOTE OF 


and a thril 
Shore Ded 


nt company 


countenance 


poment 


resu 


Not, gentl 


LOUSHeSS 


thei re 

vused to er 
ot amuse 
med that thi 


the pompot 


1 so eviden 


] 

AMILLAS 
our ¢ 
ambition Ya 


to turn 


wion 


land for 
ki 


towh of 


ountry 


not 


may 


Ole 
hand of 
t 


but 


ere p lle 


tiemen, 


in Amity some ver 


some oct 


ections, and on 
have witnessed 
; 


of party spirit; bu 
tlemen, to 


1, gen 


ug uaniMits Sech 
in 


our vot 
distinguished 
And in our 

heard 1 ( 

to defea ; ‘arrv | t 

iat party, but ‘Co Snore. sa 
tizens. let us on this momenchous occa 
on nerve ourse Waisal, 


ne 


i\ 


$00, not 
write, you can talk 


centiemen 


lves to the conflict, brace 
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e said. The cau 
Numernated 
hnommet 


ined 


Sedan 


speak of our 


ali ondeti 
Ik Deen 
POLOW 
mar 

moh the 
0 lively and 
vas the one sought 
vas with our Fan 
to be SIX 


itoorl y 


rand me 
parlor—on 
Tt 


LOST despair 


come oO av 
is Strong, 
Which Mrs 
Mrs. Ba 
in that has 
Las done her 
OeLrS OF my d urter 


tone time to think 


eaa 
inior as a well 

a member 

and ecarrvin’ old 
But Mrs 
ins penetration 

ase te 

formed that if F 


em, if 


an 
Bacon and 
»> be sur 
air 
‘ l to any of would 
Republican, Hee Aspinwall 
Mrs. Bacon,” says [, 
They ive proberbly 


As t 
re, savs Mrs 


Bacon, 


and 


SONS 
her reasons jest as 
‘ resortin 


hich Mrs. Bacon 


“as them 


ib mood in W 


Inauig~es, 


f sometimes 
vhich I married you 
Waal Hee 

as ever you see 
Norwe}j 


a-SWwe 


} 


was as handsome a dog 


] 


~as tall and traight 


as a 


in ith a black mustache 


under Straight-cut a 


} 


hose as ever adorned 


OPT Gow lh as 
a stattoote, but some 
‘airblow had fair 

She hada good 


or Waters or any o’ the rest, 


ho Vitseemedasthougn i 
lv tookanotionaginhim 


word for M iri 


but when it come to Hec, he was too big or 


too rude or somethin’, and a 


at him as ef she was n 


until L swan [ somet 
upon the young man’s 


sumever, the dog was 


pute 


age his own atfairs, m 
there’s no knowin’ what mig 


ed, ef it hadn’t been for Mrs. B 


pernateral instinet as to how thi 


and Marl's WOOL a 


little Waters’s 


that onparalleled woman put her fo 


in spite o’ 


threatenin’ and 


that Fairblow 


strong shouldn't | 
father’s house with no man till s} 
re 
‘It chaneed that 


dawnin’ into her eighteenth vear 


Fairblow Was 


Je 


the campaign before mentioned: an 


men, When I competed with thi 


pears to me that it was the very 1 


the caucus—a singerlarly beautit 


starlioht night. 


ventlemen that 


and Hee and the rest on “em was a 


around in the parlor afterwards, an 


and Hee was givin’ it to each other } 


sharp on polerties, and a-gittin’ ome 


bly warm, teasin’ Fairblow as to 


i keep company with on some 
ler oceasion, until by-and-by 1 
lic ip and mlves a of a \ 

to Hee, and says she 
with the winnin’ p:; 


minit she'd said it 


sort 
aa \¢ look 
COUPrSe | 


And the 


first 


she srl Vv ¢ ri 
that ever I sec 
Hee stretches himself up, ‘And so 
‘And so \ 
little Marl; 


two simultaneous riz, and went ¢ 


the sorry look 


shall, Fairblow,’ Says he. 


1] ’ 1] , 
shall, Fairblow, Says 


Lhem 
‘Gentlemen, in the campaign that 
lered fit to lend an 
friend and constittuent a dollar, the Je 
lenthimtwo. Where the Jedge lent t 
Hee lent Where Hee lent t} 
four, leavin’ in m 


wherever I see 


three. 
lent 
a consid’able surplus o 
WI 
[ sought popplearity with the Irish « 
ment 


Marl 


sech 


Junior 
Cases 
dollars to be supplied by myself. 
DV a SLX months’ release on a fi 
closure, the Jedge sent a new image « 
to the Catholie church, say nothin’ o 
tendin’ papal services four weeks reg 
W here Loblis 


a neighbor by the temperrary loan o 


with his wife and darters. 


hoe, the Jedge accomerdated with a spac 
which responded to by a plough On ti 
part, the Jedge in turn reciprercated b 
hoss-rake, until the Jedge’s domains a 
mine was as fairly dernuded of all farm 
appurternances as though we'd been swe} 
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the Old Testament d 


rs ¢ one d 


ame 
Mrs 


bounds 


IN) 
vn, Bacon d 
and that 
and I w: 
and comperm 
to wine! 


Viat we 


' } 
cned is Obl 


tside ’ 


some 
yhesertation insayil 


n. Lhad become 


iriv att iched 


more nswal 


Tense of 
Howsumever. 
onee set out | isnot 


in my 


Jed 


’ 
mn to Thineh 
and as the 


and 


Gentleme n, 


‘tion 


h Lam about 


mas havin’ took p! ice 


iy little 
yay Little 


country town 

\mity. 

Krom a night unbroken 

ws incerdent, except for 
continual sound of cannonadin’, and a 
Bovs in Blue, 
ided by Hee Aspinwall, and the Boys 
hite Marl Junior 


but 


eht skirmish between the 


) 


! 


] ] 1 
led on DY In Vien 


ne was oneapacitated ho serious 


ss to life or limb—the day rose calm and 


“7 t 
PIZ LO 


olit Ere Pheebus had vet f 


byt 
iT 


the orb of day, teams might ’a been 
en a-wendin’ their way from mountains 
ae 


l valleys toward the scene of interest 
€ Wimmin stopped to the houses of their 
re centrerly located sisters to spend the 
in them pursoots dear to the femernine 
irt, while the men congergated in and 
ound the precinets of the Town-hall 
‘By nine o'clock, gentlemen, I don’t be 
eve there was an able-bodied voter in the 
wn of Amity but w 
ial to the polls, while the lame and the 
ult and the blind from fur and near w: 
bein’ escorted thither in teams dispatched 


hat had arrove pune 


iS 


xv the purpose by the reprersentatives of 
but Lregard it asa 


ir respective factions; 


VOTE OF AUT TILBOX 


hn upon story 


our | 


Iniamous 


his attentions 


thie outside SCOT 


Gentlemen 


] 
ele 


our CcTIONS 1 
meditated vote 
scene of action 
hich alwa 
voters of the town of Amity 


} 


the friendly discussions hele 


feelin’ w nas 


al 


and 


wn-hall 


nh 
To 


mies W 


around 
Seeh 
as seen a 
sech as had never ki 
witnessed atfectionert 
the same fence ra 

that nota 


it 


vote 
is announe i W 
had only 


ready, and ou 


ri ; B34 L- 
sustamner ! I ‘ Little VeCak 


hast 


hee n 
eider, | do ass 
ened to 


mints 


re you entiemen 


f them delicious 


partake ¢ 


‘‘Gentlemen, when I say that 
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hit 


Comes 
ves, gentiemen, 

] ll, de 

n ais 

and niy 

letermined 

a repre rsent 

ver to 

dispensed 

Ol ve Marl, 
terin’? member 


} +] 
Ipherntly up 


SO oft 


Every 
+ CONSPle 
mm the 
and 


CLLECTHILES, 


pove 


mentioned 
The ONLY (| es 
of zvste rs prove 
to sech mexpected and onpar 


alleled « ipacit am grateful to say, 


grentiemen, that 


but LT must not an 
ticerpate 
Perhaps the most cur incerdent 


lous 
ventful day or. 1n 


connected with this e 


deed, as ever occurred in all my perlitical 


experiel What I shall reveal to you 
this narrative concerning 
Aut 


will only say that 


Kor 
Aut is the 


vyhich as 


Tilbox 


4 
vote 


ancient race 


eS to 


‘ed much pecunerrary 


loss through th war. beln now 


some SIXty 
years old, of a tall and corperlant physcke, 


and though a nomernal member of the 


Dimmocracy, has lone, as to his practercal 


vote been considered more’n 


Aut 


ly from 


waverin I 
had seen on this eventful day led en 
from 
cider back agin to zysters, oniil, irrespect 


ticin iysters to cider, and 


ive of party issoo, I was about to 
of humanert 
he had 


pre Vous 


ceneral Cause 
that 


more 


in the 
Hee assured me 
tand tur on 
vatched his perce din’s at 
ith a Solice rtude Wihilcl 
ed by my amazement and « 
rysters to cider, and from « 


Aut 


meandered by Ou} 


Was Will) 


to zysters, 
nly 
a prommernant figger 
eral confusion, and one to whieh [. 
gentlemen, my eves had now beeor 
with an onaccountable fascernat 
In certain stages of his ins 


Aut has 


1] 
equalt a bY 


a reppertation Tor ¢ erque 
any one Ih our to 
centlemen, and [think there isn 
form in our land whieh would ha 
delivers 


hall of Am 


though speakin’ most elerquently 


his address 


Tk Wh 


disgraced by 
day in the 


terotism and dooty, and denounce 


a voice of thunder, the ragi 
litical corruption in 


hint as to which Way 


inclinin’ to vote on this perticke: 
sion, ontil, as he closin 


Jest Was 


Junior was seen to press somethin 


‘When m 


scenes,” the 


Lone rtly into his hand 


t 
t 
| 


ias closed on earthly 
Aut, ‘and | hear the 


wings, let 


flusterin’ of 
that J 


here Hee in pass Was seen Still 1 


my last words be 
atfectionertly to press somethin’ into 
let last w 
says Aut, pausin fora moment, and) 


speaker's hand my on 


his eves up'ards, while a lingerin’ s1 


played over his features, *Zysters, ivst 
ivsters.’ 


Aut descended, and 
despairin’ ly by Hee and Marl meande 


was now aln 
back and forth agin, ontil lL was comp 
to observe that his symptoms grew st 
more elerquent, and he was only 
creat ditferculty pervented from cast 
primmatoor and inerfectooal vote for t 
deceased Horace Greeley. 


Aut. ‘He the 


country, the institooter of a new orde 


‘Stay me not 


cries Was savior ot 
martyr in the glor’ous cause of libert 
and, above all, the pussonal frie nd of A 
Tilbox 2 
reach the polls, but was rerstrained, 
told that 
date was dead, he retired into a corn 


And he endeavored wildly 


on bein the illustrious cande 
and for some moments was seen to wt 
onrestrainedly. 

‘*He was again rescued by Hee a1 





I ishioned, 
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ed tremblin’ly from 7ysters to 


from cider back agin to jvsters 


be everdent that his capa 


rh reached His elet 


He set 


hearth of the box-s 


harmlessly 
tove 
Vy contain 

ncelernation But 
vhispered to him once more 


tomed invertation, a ‘ rerous 


Young 


word lett 


from his closin’ eyes 


he. ‘there is but one 
hear t 


and that word is not a 


WOrdad Is 


t word, and that 
to hh 


Lyste rs 
| 
De 


and wot that speaks 


1th 


\) he and leanin’ on the 


Lp, 
ers of his compatterots, disappe ired 


rrarlily trom the seene 


now somewhat advanced in 


ernoon, a suggestion Was mace 


ad perceed at onc 
e brotherly teelin 


innermated the voters of 


{ as I 


pe rmitted the 


have said 
castin 
vote 


ipremeditated 


peen 


it Williamston had 
| 


iat too freely in the cider 


‘acy. When, after fer 
he succeeded at length in r 


achin 
( ur, and pounded an entirely on 


{ 


length Of time on counter 


His 


t} 
Lil¢ 


Ssary 
nmernary to introducin’ a bill 
es, Which at first was husky, grey 
yud as he perceeded 
[ move,’ says he, ‘that an injunetion 
put upon the 


publereation, cirkerla 


mm, or perusin’ of anv almanick save 
Robert B. old 


farmer's, covered, 


d exeeptin’ Thomas's 


valler 


old 


‘n-cent almanick! Gentlemen,’ says he, 
[ was induced last vear to accept another 
manick as a gift from an acquainternce 

ok it home to my family as a instruct 


und a cuide. Gentlemen, that altlla 
k was the work of a incenderrary and 
end. My wife and me was made to go 
chureh on Saturday, and wondered to 
| of the sanctooary 


i the 
We was made the 


closed 
of 


Sunday, 


doors 
us scandal 
washin 


middle 


neighbors by 
the 


moon 


on 
of the 


that 
is seen at first quarter in perigee in the 


l bakin’ in 


week. 


tlemen, the in almanick 
it 


nin’, and fulled in apogee before night, 


des bein’ reprersented of a shap« 


iw tears from the eyes of science I 


nber was set down as showery and 


inuary without a thaw. Moreover, in 


VOTE OF AUT TILI 


after 
and hit 
Gen 


+} 


motion 

been re 
moved ere a mem I ) iv OWh party 
was broucht forrerad DY 
compatterot 
emotions Was 


} 
lifeless trom 


moments 


] 
anid 


move 


norous B 


There 


been 


{ 
Look 


suddenly ! l bt DOCS 
way towards the Deep Gully 


West m r 


rentiemen, runs paratiel 


Wiroad tracks 


throug! the sand-gayp, at 


some three or tour rods trom t 


ercelived that 


Town-hall 


standin’ alone by deserted polls, and 


| turned and Tollered my compatterots to 
rhit 


learn what mi 
gverler cond ict 
Gentlemen, I 
to more th 


the 


you 


therly tee mendiy and 


bre 
am able pe reeeaiti Ss Was carried On 


Wihh UlLIS 


ink I 


iected 


In our ilttie tow I 1 a 


OCCAaSI should 


Important 


fail in my dooty a to say that, 


COMpahlons 


everdent that the tin’ had 


t 


o}) and the stakes was about eq ial 


beheld Jones settin’ with his hoss and 
buggy on the Dee pG lly railroad track, 
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calmly await the Loud 


in 
gentle 
to 


Western train, with whie Ves, 


men, With whieh it was his intention 


through thie 


gap 


ipon Jones. gentlemen, I 


to vou the emotions which 


vercome me | ! id € xpect 


I w 


f patter 


iS 


» rush Tor 

vas onneces 

the approachin 

wim y Vaitin to 
id Western engine 

Son his perl poe rta 

a metor 
heard it said that 

hosses 
which 
stinguish 
yhe 
to tl 

ama 

» ruins 

yresentin 

wits 


Moreover, 


hature 


former oecup 


ramparts of the 


ible th ia pu pit 


Irninge, 
t] ruins 
as | watched that 


t 
i? 


procured from 


ut now, gentiemen 


*6 disappearin up the track inaway 


of trin heard the elatterin 


Jon 


ie roar ot 


Ot 


ind DUGAYV TISIN eve nabove 
me, all lesser emotions 


the eng 
vas forgotten I was compelled to lean 


But 
less excitement had died away, 


upon a neighbor for support. when 


‘ 


the breath 


and it w: innounced, by sech as had sta 


is 
tioned themselves to the termernation of 


the gap, a tie itical issoos was for the 


mt 


pe 
moment swallered up in our mutual de 
Wi CLASP d each other's hands in 
and I don't 
men, | don't 


Spar 
believe, 


silence 


no, gentle 
believe there was a dry eve 
the town of Ami 
But the sun was fast westerin’. The 
Realizin’ this 


rushed 


amongst the voters of 


TO close 
of Amity 


toward the 


vas about 


et, the voters 


permis 


Town-hall Leavin 


our valiernt constittuents to defend for a 
moment our interests at the polls, Hee and 
I sped to the Til 
We 
n gentle and entreatin’ ac 


We shook 


hoss-sheds, where Aut 
box was still loudly, sweetly sleepin’. 
spoke to Aut i 
cents, but 


he answered not. 


and we threatened him, but the 
his resoundin’ slumbers was the 


piv borne to our waitin’ ears. 1] 


a despairin’ gleam in Hee’s eye 


in onaccountable flash of triern 


ePSST 


ime than the words leaves n 


Hee was exchangin eclo’s with 


scious Aut Heights was equal] 


corperianey Was supplied by hie 
half sheaf of straw procured fron 


borin’ waggin, and which was st 
der the pe rdigious waisteoat Hee 
There w 


A it's beard 


ish tinwe, 


assumed as but one thir 


in was of a peculiar \ 
growin in perfusion fron 
his face bein’ otherwise 
Hee’s lightnin’ eve fel 
Jedge Marlborough’s | 


Yes, 2 


beard 


| J 
his chin 


| upon the 


1OSS, Stand 


ntlemen, there was no deny 


ind that hoss’s tail was of the 


onnatural 


eolor ( 


than 
Marlborough’s hoss stood W ithout 


Singveriar and 


men, it was no sooner said 
that is, gentlemen, without no tail to 
on But a ditfereulty arose on aeco 
Hee’s mustache: * half anticerpated 
» and, groanin’, drew a 
‘It’s all for Fairblow 


1] Fron 


Savs he razol 
his pocket. 


And ‘It 


without another word that I 


he 2 in,’ savs he 
eautifu 


By 


of some pine pitch the tail of Jedge M 


in’ mustache fell to the earth. 


borough's hoss was quickly adjusted 
the chin of my youthful constittuent 
Aut’s beaver hat 
teteh, and thrustin’ one arm akimbo 
steppin’ out with that peculiar tread 
which 


then assumin’ 


as ad 


Aut is distinguished, and wl 
can only deseribe to you, gentlemen, 
kind of a hopanda skip, as though he 
a-keepin’ time to the insperation of in 
ible music, Hee wended his way towa: 
the Town-hall. 
‘‘Gentlemen, sech was my emot 
hat I set weakly down on the nearest 1 
and if my life had been the issoo at st: 
for some moments I could not have 
Positively 


riz. 


gentlemen, I could not 

Gentlemen, if the actual Aut 
box had rose up to take his place by 
have been 
His identerty would have 
questioned, and he would have been 


side of Hee he would not 
lieved in. 


For, gentlemen 
constittuent wended 
proud and amblin’ and corperlant 
towards the Town-hall, it could not be 
nied to my amazed and gaspin’ vision that 
he was the Aut Tilboxest Aut Tilbox that 


aside as an impostor. 


my youthful 
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Gentlemen, he Aut T 
in Aut Tilbox himself! 


of Aut 


ywn-hall,and marchin’ towards 


the orm 
e Te 


ls, and swingin’ his Rerpublican 


persumptive 


derfiantly aloft, | 


ie dropped it inter 


and powerfull 

vonde r and exc] imations of 

ted compatterots he } 
of the moment 


the excitement 


ir unfollered from the scene 


nutes alterwards 


Hee, 


loss of his ii 


il as 


with rehabertated 
the 
tiie 


1 
miness under 


ne made ho accoun 
1) 
and hee 


Amity by a 


vn Clark 
majority 
jority of One 
linger longer 


1] 
ii not 
which happe ned to the e] 


} 


that when 


bro ivht 


L\ Serficient to say, 


Marlborough’s 
+; hj } 


til i1e 


as 
stood discoursin’ 
he Town-hall 
he 
it hoss’s tail 


1] 


n this narration. 


m, 


as 


mt steps after the 
and observed the sittuation 
language Was sech 


his 
gentlemen, to de 
*Anvbod\y 


in resoundin’ 


I shoul 1resertate, 
Marlborough, 
hody that ‘ll disfig 
l of 


cer and n 
a noble animal like that, 


thy of the name of Dimmocracy! 
| the continuation of his language was 
mply petrifyim’. Howsumever, as | 


ended my way homewards that evenin’ 
thoughts was cratefulness and peace 
ch could not be disturbed even by ob 
of Jedge M irl 


burnin’ me in effereyv over in 


n’ the eonstittuents 
ir ously 
e shadder of the Hornpike woods 

And on the following day, gentlemen 


and Hector Aspinwall 


mony, t 


‘airblow Bacon 


iS jjined together in m: o the 
The in 
rdents of vesterday was forgotten. The 
of Amity, with their 
ives, gathered festive to my house, irre 


ttle 


sidence of the bride's p irents 
oters of the town 
pective of perlitical differences. If 


: tearful 
tied the knot, gentlemen, I do not con 


wrson Waters’s eyes w: when 


is 


der it a thing to be onfeelin’ly comment 


don 


Marl Junior, who stood somewhat pale in 


And earnestly shakin’ hands with 


corner, ‘ Marl,’ says I, ‘Il wish that I had 
iother darter like Fairblow for you, I do 
ideed.”  ‘ Colonel,’ Marl, ‘1 
ou had, but that would be ompossible.’ 

‘Fairblow and Hee lived 
LXVI.—No. 391.—6 


says wish 


have most 


Vor 


1 
happy 


E OF AUT TIL 
together. Their h 


perhap 


with one exception the finest reserdence 


in asantly surrounded b 


Amity, bem’ pl 
ers, a Tountain, an | F ‘OW iO, and 


weeks ago whicl 


gentieme I name of Sonorous 


Bacon Aspin Wall 
Aut 


ection 


he had been seen 
to ¢ his v 
derdate, his tion kne 
ed into 

It wa 


radation al 


den 
no bounds 
when I Vas O} 
intimerdation 
vs they 
youl 


nad a spee 


that fron 


a changed man 


‘Gent! 
that hour Aut T 
‘What his n 
tur’,’ | nave 


emen 
lbox wa 
vstery In science 


t] a 


heard him man 


Say, 


to himse con sech 
iral d It 


Is pause 


may, ONKNOW in’ 


s sol 


desprit and onnat I 
emn and myster ous, a 
And Aut has 
der, and may 
may be 
his ‘leetion 


forsook 


be seen Vé 


seen on any Sunday, : 
hat 
with Mrs. Tilbox down 


suit and bea, quietly 
vendin’ his w 


towards the Methodi 


Ly 
+ 7 { 
St mee n 
> 
B won pa 


S harra 


LOUSE 


Colonel Sonorous ised 


Listening with rapt at oh 
tive, I had long beer 
to snee to 


thrilling ¢ ose of the Col 


fatal impulse 
cether 
onel’s recital, at length proved irresistible 


Assuming, ¢ last resort in this ex 


tremity straction, I cau 
pocket handker 

the Colonel detected the move 
\ slo \ and 


more th 


f meek a 


{ 


tiously or my 
chief. 
ment bitter smile, in which 
of withering 


Lift 


ing his thumb and forefinger to his nose, 


there was in ual 


contempt, overspre ad his features 
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startled : th e got 
nd shook | ¢ h?” continu 
Have the Vv nome 


vonder q For ey 
said Colonel Snore, 
which his mere 


ned upon m oj everdently w 


isdain 


he true nature | so lifted has acquired a power of 


hich is designated in | work, or an energy, which it did 1 


elee sess before In other words, it car 


tricity, it ia » begin y »| work a hydraulic engine, water-wh 


\ 
fundamen 1 the like, which it could not do whil 
moder ice, namely, the conservation | mained below in the river. 
of en forces Yet more than this, however—we s 
these | find that if the water from the rese? 


as I 


words | were used to operate a hydraulic eng 


or the like, it would develop an amou 

» easily nergy exactly equal to that which 

pproached. | expended in raising it from the river 
tre iting the subject, we be the reservoir. We of course leave out 
losses 


lieve, is by cing an example and devel- | consideration such side issues as 


friction and the like, and consider or 


oping the general principle from it 


‘ve reservoir for) the energy expended in liftine the w 


PY LLP PONE lave a ial 


a river-bank, and at up, and the energy redeveloped in lettin 
a pump, by Which wa it down. 
may be forced up into It is manifest, then, that in the 


Lp pose that t pump Is supposed we havea storage of ¢ ergy 
vine, horses, men, | ‘* conservation of energy”; for the en 
ors, until the reservoir is | of the steam-engine, horses, or men 
¢s will then be manifest: | pended on the pump is recovered 
have expended the energy | the hydraulic engine after a greate 
im-engine, horses, or men in | less interval of time, during which it 


water from the river into the | been stored or preserved, ready for u 


reservoir; and secondly, that the water | when wanted. 








manifest, howeve 
e stored. was 


on from 


WoOrk!l 


ry existed 
varied wi 


oe 


+ 


consisted only 


loping energy uhen it was let 
tin anything then active 
, 


adistinection Is 1 y recogn 


‘*treatme 


LILITLik, 


mpi1es 
force and moti 
resul 


h W eall work 


ind idea involving th 


pace 
alone exhibits 
no WOrkK, 
eround is attrac 
earth by the force 
against the ground on 
certain force expressed 


moved 
time, 


th move 
ild do no work 


me force 
lo do work, or again 
, 
ve or pve 
to force. Th if we raise it mot 


pOSsLLION ith 


n obedle nee 


position 





Rt 


obedt nee to that 


where it mo in 
force 

, wind up a spring 
1Vé pe 


nN wl ict 


sitions of its 


they re 
ind other forces 


nd therefore can not 


these forces 


any 


ve positions as 


art 
would 


forces 


7 


ypport 


mo 
yrdinar 


ir apart ion* tends 


oO arive ti bot ( XIST a conditions 


und therefe hey hi 10 tendency to 


eparate Ta compressing 


ump we cro vd ; ti vreater number 


nto the same } I are Toree 


ap 


yrroach each ot > within reach of power 


thus in condition 


to this 


ul repulsion, and 


ymove apart In obedience force 


my ce 


vhen the occa 


| these case we have a storage of 


at 


In all 


energy in so tar t t we can any time 


eproduce a n ses excepted) the same 
umount o n y that was expended in 
roducine e change effected in the ma 
‘That acted 

far we 


formation ol 


So have considered this trans 


actual into potential energy 


only in connection with what be 


may 
such as gravita 
but pre 


applies to any 


called mechanical forees 


and 


principle 


tion, elasticity repulsion: 


' 
cisely the same 


ther simple foree, such, for example, 


as 


chemical affinity Here likewise we can 


and 


convert active into potential energy 


he 


closely analogous to that which 


Inen reverse t process Ih a@ manner 


we have 
} ; é 
already deseribed, nor in this case are we 


| 
it all econtined to mere sensible 
ofa 


form of 


mechan 


‘al enerey, like that moving steam 


rine the to be con 
erted 


Thus, to 


energy 


take an example which has 

readers of 
3 ot 

a growing plant causes it 


the 


} 4 
made millar to most 


energy the si 


in 


; 


» separate, to a greater or less decree 


ydrogen and carbon present in thee irth’s 


ttmosphere in combination with oxygen 
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as water and carbonic acid, and 


up these elements in its structur 


bre W hile combined in water 


u 
bonie acid the strongest attracti 


these elements were satisfied. and 1 


ther combination under ordinary 


tions was possible ; but whe mn tor 
of the sunlicht 
the r¢ 


ymbination in which they 
other 


DV the energy 
condition, and arranged in 
feeble c 


wood fibre and related pro 


they acquire potential energy, or thi 
pacity of 


obeying their stronger 


tions, and of uniting again with ox 
SO as to reproduce the very form of 


light and heat energy to which 
their existence 

In this sense a log of wood may be 
sidered as a reservoir charged witl 


light. and the contents of a co 


loaded with the tropical 


magazine 
ravs of the ecarboniferous era 

So, again, when metallie zine has 
prepared from one of its ores by tl 
of fuel in the ordinary manner, the a 
energy of the burning fuel has sepa 
the metal from the other elements 
which it was combined in the ore. a 
thus given it the power of entering 
into like or other combinations, wit! 
reproduction of active energy such a 
‘ xpended in its production. 

In this sense a mass of metallie zine 
be 
energy, Which it will retain unchanged 
til the proper conditions are fulfilled 
its redevelopment in active form 


regarded as a reservoir charged 


Instances of this sort may be multip 
indefinitely; nor is the transformatio: 
energy confined to the change of act 
or actual into potential (although this 
terests us most in the present connectio 
but every form of energy may be ti 
formed into every other. As, for ex 
ple, the potential energy in a mass o! 
may be converted into heat energy in 
furnace and boiler of a steam-engine; th 
through the engine, into mechanical en 
gy in the moving parts; this, by means « 
a dynamo-electric machine, into elect 
energy; this again into light and heat « 
ergy in an electric lamp; and this again 

falling on growing plants, as in Siemens 
recent experiments on the growth of plant 
at night under the electric light, may 
| transformed into the potential energy 
fit for fuel. Such cycles 
| this might be indefinitely multiplied, for 


l every process of nature and art which w 


wood fibre 





On around I \ ves one or 

f such transformations 
One 

also, this further rule lds 
that precisely the same amount of 0 \ in the ical reactic 
which disappears in one form aj hich goes on tl element 
in some other, neither r t liquid.* { the total ener: 
it amid the countless ang every | of tl eaction 1 zine and phuri 
ent In progress the total ¢ poy ) ‘ i express : 

iverse is absolutely constant 

as we have described them be ng 

neral relations of all forms of enet 

{all varieties of forces, we will n 
to the special relations eXISLING be po ind of zin« 


chemical and electrical forces and Water one deg 

energies Which are developed in con- | phurie acid dit 
m with them ment of an ele ‘current, and if i as 
nical force is a peculiar son so arranged tha lid produce : leetric 


1 , ’ : " 
on existing between the molecules or | current, then the current = s« roducet 


particles of unlike substances, | would heat 3.006 pounds of wat 


i 


bine togethe r, with | gree, all 


12 them to coml 
result. that compounds are formed 
properties which did not exist th 
the combining bodies beforehand 
is the two gases oxvgen and hydro Simplest 
combine to form water, which is a suiphurie acid 
d Copper, a ductile red metal, and | zine for the a 
tric acid, a colorless liquid, combine | for the other 
rm sulphate of copper, a bright blue 
ttle solid, and so on 
In most cases chemical combination 
en 1t takes place, develops actual ener 
in the form of heat; but if some other 
rm of energy 18 produce d, such as hi rht 


r electricity, then a correspondingly less 
ount of heat energy is manifested. 
‘leetrie foree is a peculiar one, involy 

both attraction and repulsion, and 

ey ine laws whose statement is of neces 
ty rather complex, and which we need 
ot here consider, because we are at pre 


nt only concerned with electricity in the 





ondition of actual energy, as when it is 
ioving as a current through a conducting 
ircult This we know asa galvanic cw 
nt, and its relations to chemical force 
d energy are the following } ments are connectec 
When two dissimilar conductors are | as « opper wire 
inged in a liquid capabl of reacting sulph iric acid, 
hemically with one of them, and are |} vanic current, 
ited by some conducting substance out | 
le of the liquid, then a current of elee 
icity will be established, starting, as we 
ime, from the surface where the metal 
id liquid are reacting, passing through 
ie liquid to the other immersed conduct 
r, and then through the exterior conduct 
back to the first or active conduct 


amount of this el 
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y 





This sort.of electric separation of « 


ical ¢ ymmpounds, with the necessary 


compounds so separated 
o doing develop other 
P energy, is by no means rare, but o¢ 


ude of substances, andis1 


‘ of eleetric en \ 
sists In converting the active en 
‘the current into some potential fo 
le of indefinite presery 
reconverted into the 
roy of the galvanic current at will 
mains to be seen, however, whether t 
t conversion Is possible, and if so 
in be carried out in a manner pi 
ly useful. This part of the subject 
in best de velop in a historic sequen 
As early as 1801 a French investig 
by name J. N. Gautherot, observed 1 
when wires of platinum or silver had be: 
ised as terminals of a galvanic battery 
mingled | the decomposition of water contain 
spark, | some salts, they acquired the power 
iting actual | yielding a galvanic current without 
ay \s | aid of the battery, for a brief time. 


t mingled, fitter of Jena, soon after, in 180 


not ignited, their en- | made a similar observation, and in fa 


il followed it up to the point of producin 
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oxygen gases from reservoirs of thy 
they might be filled by pas 
current through them from 


as if they were SO many 


this were done, the result 
of electric energy i 
explained 
CONnVEePrsion of electric energy int 
il chemical energy under co 
ich would allow of a reconve 
any time 
Such a** gas battery” 
deseribed was, however, 
ble souree of electric power, a 
have no practical advantage o\ 
dinary galvanic battery for any « 
to which such an apparatus is 
applied 
The first important step im the di 
ofa storage batt ry on the prit 
division ob ned \ trolytic nvolved in Ritter’s ex pe riments, and 
tion In a SOLULI | » Ol Li leveloped in those of Grove Wiad 
Che tubes ; f ul t with | 1859 by Gaston Planté 
drogen an xX c a indicated by 
the letters H and O SECONDARY BATTERY 


The ele its day i im plates, are In the Comptes Rendus of the F) 
onnected alte: y in the several cells | Academy, vol. L., p. 640, appears one 
by wire he no t ring in the Oxy earlier formal accounts of Plante 
en of one or jar being connected with | bors, and from that time to this vai 


that hang in the hydrogen of the next notices of his work are to be found i1 


[n some s experiments Grove used | scientific publications 


lfty or more | ich cells In 1879 he published a book « 
The action which takes place in these | Recherches sur UElectricité (Paris 
1] jt hydrogen in the | Fourneau), which contains a full ace 
of all that he has done A good abst 
of this book will be found in Gord: 
contac actions | Electricity, vol. 11., p. 140 et seq 
too much place The chief results of Planté’s invest 
is absorbed hydrogen | tions are the following: His secon 
‘the oxy ren | batteries consisted each of two sheet 
it combines | lead about three feet square, kept apa 
zine in an ordinary | bya sheet of felt or sev 
ilvanic battery eral narrow strips of 


The hydrogen thus displaced from the 


utta percha, and rolled 
travels by a Se ip into a Cy linder, and 

the mass of | immersed in a jar 

it finds | other vessel filled w 

lh plati- | dilute sulphuric ac 
nes to form w: Kio { shows the 
analogous to the pearance of one of these 
ordinary galvan- | cells. Conductors passed 
them, the electric | out from each of these 


same direction as plates, and were con 


nected as occasion re 





aver a aa 


had been already done bs quired 


‘3 


{ 


nd others, it was of In order to prepare 
manifest that in place of | this battery for use it 


ith hydrogen and vas found desirable to 





STORING ELECTRICITY 


, manner which brou 
ie condition it we 
after prolongec 


it Was frst 


somenaty Joe Le Thee! be 


=p) EuBEEER 
fees ; 


EERE his” 





In opposite ¢ 


red and allowed 


a alternately 


t 


time: discharged, and cha 
reason of this treatment icid 
re sently nto SUulLpl 
charging is effected by connecting acid mixed 
two plates with the terminals of an E 
ivy battery OF two or three 
ells in series fon 


(vrove or | el 


when 


‘som 
»| ite becomes eoute ad 

I 

ead, and the other with 


uc 
repetition and reversa 
+} 


causes a penetration of tne 


stance ¢ 


rmation of 
of lead on the one ( 
yer of metallic lead on t 
the battery is charged 
hat as much as is possible 
le on one surface and metallic | 
ther is deposited, the charging 
is disconnected, and the secondary 
tery 1S ready to go mto action 
er its terminals are connected by a 
tov 
it then operates like any other batter) 
metallic lead on the o1 


me : 
with the sulphuric acid to form sul 
; 


-ombin 
nie deer maihcnnpacee agit ivdre 
is combined by the oxide of 


other plate into water, the « 
reby reduced to its lower form, which 
n combines to a greater or less extent 
th the sulphuric acid present to form 
of lead. When by this means 


uphate 
oth plates have been reduced to a nearly 
seeing napr te “sti ene a 
battery s ‘* discharged,” « 


yr Decomes in 
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or in all 3325 po 


is ¢ harged 1)\ 


elie 


nde d 1h) 


yatlery Gurine 


and SIXT) 


‘al ere 


s stored eneray 


vered as electric « 


to about 2 


oy stored in this 
Mr 


bout el¢ ht eand|e 


Edison’s sma 


an orainary 


equire but ha 


course, not 
as the above-name 
remark in their report, 
would he 


advantage 


at ones disposi: 


SPicicy 
Occasion of the losses exp 


battery 
the actions, chemical] 


In 1t, are vel 
ved in a paper on ** The Chen 
Jlanté and Faure Accumulate 

Gladstone and Alfred Tribe, 
lish journal Nature, of 


March 16,1882. The 


Jan 

main sot 
re shown are, first, local ac 

n the negative lead plate and the 

le of lead deposited upon it, and seco! 

the resistance of 


( 


OX! 


the oxide and sulph le 
passage of the current, by rea 

h energy 1S lost being’ convert 
useless heat in the battery bot] 
ing and discharging 

and \ regulating the discharge of 
ted upon 


al 


as to reduce this loss, and by 


seasons of 


f repose in which the batte 


out Yd 





continued 


ull take Sara with n 


ce seemed to evince a Ce 
We must call upon Miss Honoria Ash 
And also at Chapultepec, upon Mrs. 


bbard 


Yes—widow of General Hibbard, of 
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lon account of his low stature 
this chair close to the table on 
site side, climbed into it, and 
rt a& momen she l | id > fl all Was pre pared, he spoke, 
chair. The Major drew the ' | ready now, papa, if you pl 
forward to his ¢ mustache slender little voice was clea 
Major you nil me, »| like his mother’s: his words f 
i 


other with slow precision 


The Major woke, or, if he 
] 


isieep, opened hiseyes, ~ Ah 


he said, ** you here And he 
child’s hand caressingly. Scar 
book. Then one of the boxes, 


ined white bloeks with lar 


painted upon them ‘read aloud 
the book a sentence, onee, twice 
tie proceeded to make it from n 
ith the blocks on the table, wor KIN 
and choosing each letter with thi 
eht with | ful deliberation. 
(ood blood —can not 
1 from his row of lett 
nce was completed 
t. Your turn, papa 
too small for And then the Major, with 
l slowness, formed, after Sear had rr 
puny body He was | the following adage: ‘*' A brave 
t. W ith an ¢ mbroid make S a brave son. That's you 
eaching to the shoul- | Sear.’ 
same embroidery Yes, papa. And this 
ort trousers end- | ‘The—knights — are—dust 
his collar, and his swords—rust.—Their—souls—a 
were incased +—Si s—we—trust.’ Tha 
long for one. We will call it thre 
Kather and little son complete 
low way eight of the sentences 
book contained. It was a sma 
volume in manuscript, the letters « 
yvoman’'s view, | printed with pen and ink. The M 
dressed wife had prepared it, **‘ from the Ma 
ie room | dictation,” she said. ** A collection o 
from a lf tine old sayings of the world, whi 
ried he ( king thinks should form part of the pré 
h each ran || nary education of our son.” 
book : * Kight The lesson is now finishe 
then h ) papa,” said Sear. ‘‘If you think Ih 
toward the Ma- | done sufficiently well, I may now am 
aS narroy 1; myself with my dominoes.” As he sp 
oO sound He moved he replaced the letters in their box, p t ¢ 


y apart, | the cover, and laid the manuscript bh 


l Nn unds, wide | 
its top. and he paused several | on the top. Then he drew forward 
1 the corner of it so as | second box, and took out his domino 


o touch them This | the other. ‘‘You will remember, pay 


hin an inch of the Ma He played by himself, one hand aga 


veyed the position | that my right hand I call Bayard and 1 
it, he next brougnt | left Roland.” 

thair for himself, which, while not ‘* Yes,” answered the Major, looking « 
linary high chair of a child, seemed | with interest. 


n made especially for him Roland won the first game. Then tl 





‘he poor chevalie 4 
to-day I must 
ne Ma or And he 
third game 
they were thus e 
s fortunes 


not much 


and 
Major was sitting 


door opel ed, 
The 


on und head bent forwart 


Sey 


the dominoe 


numbers on the 
poised over the 
is choice, had t 


with the veins prominent on 
ich | 


more than anything else 
As 


the first feebleness of old age 


loo fj 


ter came in he 


N ced It) rs 
his spectacles, then dropping 11S 
ttle. over them, after the 


old 


| her his manner, attitude, eve 


peering 
I 
the instant h 


men. But 


/ 


appearance, changed, 


as 
IS spectacles were ott 
ed himself, and 


ve returned 


risen 

* he said ** Ses 

essons so well that I have permitte¢ 
ise himself his dominoes 


You are back 
lan vou expected, aren t 


with 
iS you see 
{ 


sooner 1 


\ had to postpone our visit to Mrs 
vard,”’ said Sara 
‘he Major’s lips formed, ‘‘ 


1e did not utter the syllables 


of the Mex 

mad, at 
diately thereafter seemed to take him 
more vigorously in hand, as it were 
valked to the hearth-rug. and took 


11S shoulde rs back, 


up 
position there with 

head erect, and one hand in the breast 
is frock-coat ae IS quite proper that 
uu should go to see those two ladies, my 
ighter; the Ashleys are connected with 


Carrolls by marriage, though the tie 

sa remote one, and the mother of Mrs 

Mrs.—-the other lady you were mention 
her name has just escaped me 

Hibbard.” said Sara. 

Yes, Mrs. Hibbard of the M I mean 
iat Mrs. Hibbard’s mother was a Wither 
oon. It is right that vou should recog 
ah, these little distinetions and 
ferences.” He brought out the last 
full round tones. The Major’s 


‘ice had alwavs been a fine one 


70 these 


yrds in 


He was a handsome, soldierly looking 
in, tall, broad-shouldered, with 
wing, and bold, well-cut 


is dressed in black, 


noble 
features He 
with broad, 
reshly starched white cuffs, and a 
standing collar, round which was folded a 


FOR THE MAJOR 


rreatl ae 


+ 


yor, In an 
moment 
do I k 


about them 


now ¢ 


Is e€noug 
thev do not expect u y them 
er mantle 


vould Keé ep 


to atten 
Important, ver) 
sides various ot 
require my att 
mornings 
Besides, rea 
very 
yourse 
l You a 


longed to be at hom«e 


ather 


| could do some tl 
warmly 
The Major look 


ed. and alanced hep vara 


He cough 


+ 


Live door 


Asif in ans ‘to his lox the door at that 
moment opened, and his wife came in 

Mr. Owen is in the drawing-room 
Will vou 
follow you in 


way here 


Sara,” she said fo in: 


him, please? I will no 


ment I met him on his and 
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when [ mention i 


suid not be interrupted 


md of Scar YOU Will | 


wont you, Maj 
bette re. li IS sat il 
now, ar il Saturdays ea 
r his most | fore une duties of Sunday—duti 
something your Case ¢ specially, are sO lIMmpo 
hold at th But the Major seemed deje 
don’t know about that—about th: 
so important,” he answered 
always there.” 

Oh, Major! Major! the idea 
comparing yourself with Godfre 
He is all very well in his way 
deny that: t he is not and n 
you Why. St. John’s would n 
itself, it would not be St. John’s 
vere not there to carry round t! 
Sunday mornings. And every! 


Say the same.’ She I: 


forehead, not witha li: 


but with that firm even pressure 
; 


rrateful to a tired head. The Maj 
Lion has re lax le ed soothed : he did not open his e) 
‘arroll manners.” |} he bent his head forward a littl 
rhter’s arm, and they | his forehead could rest against het 
Thus they remained for several n 
Then Sear came back, bringing a ¢ 
milk, with the thick cream on it; he} 
this on the table beside his father, eli 
his place | into his chair, and went on with his 
with his | Bayard against Roland. The Ma 
leaning | the glass and began to sip the n 
his eyes closed; | first critically, then appreciatively 


the air of a connoisseur over a ela 
wine ‘* How is it this morning 
Madam Carroll with interest. 


r 
listened to his opinion, delivered 
attack of rhet length. 


think, by her “IT must go now,” she 


1 the duck ‘Sara will be expecting me 
to postpone iIng-room 
hen decided She had taken off her gypsy 
ry house- | g ‘s, and put on a little white 
blue bows on the pockets. \s 
crossed the room toward the door. 
her bunch of household keys at her b 
she looked more like a school-girl play 
know), and call | at housekeeping than the 
must have f the Major’s age (or, indeed, 
for she did not | much younger than the Major), and 
mother of Sear. But this was one of 
She has been here | charms among the many possessed by 
answe red Lhe Major Th lM) little lady she Was SO young and su 
[It was in the midst | and fair, and yet at the same time in 0 
he said, as if explaining. | er ways so fully *‘ Madam Carroll” of ‘ 


hat must not happen | Farms.” 





rea Sara 
i happened to be né 
ance, an old uneomfort: 


thout a back, and 


noon 
uinst 
: ; 
Madam 
ISTLeSS 
' 
OLINdS, 


Lhe bilnds 


shade in 


i sne took 


suppose 


owns ot 


t you like the easy-chair ( 
for you ¢ 
It is very nice 
But not enough 
idam Carroll, smiling 
lL really did not not 
ing,” said the 


st always sit in the 


t you take it yourself, mamma ? most « 
I would rather see you in it,” answer Madam C 
Madam Carroll. ‘* Besides, it ist le | history 


as 
. } " +t . > ] 
me: there is some difference in o dle 


i@ths. She seated herself 


MOTE 


llh a ) Impression 


ir, and looked at the long lithe down in 
Sara opposite, her head thrown ba 


she had not 


r slender feet out, her arms extended Dalle 


broad arms of the cushioned sea ti 
Sara too looked at herself 
raid I loll,” she said 
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lal part 


trouble composed in eq 


sappointment, ar oriel I 


Snot happy I 


litions which 
I 
I 


possible 


disagreements 
she had been 
But the 


he daughter more 


and 


nh way t 


+ 


something added to her 


father, o but not independent 


if 
llite 


mportane moon, drignt vou 


Stil sate 
A 


motner 


ia 


“ees ee } 
sun Sacha she had 


u 


pon this basis, 
thing 


‘ 


could make every 


int for papa’ and she 


I 


Madam (¢ 


u 


*t r Same 


ting upon the 
‘arroll v 
irre | it 
filled their re 


home 


KI 


tn 


ver q Ie WwW) 


had 


In entire amity ut 


ter h id come 
she was no longer a 
} 

she 


had 


had cained 


was what 


father, her idol, 


and his wife 


. had lost The re could 


had turned from 


} 
I 


ier Was entirely 


changed med no longer to care to 


have her he seemed to avoid her: 


he was n in anything that was 
ti who had formerly 


eonner 


{ 


been so 1 he never kept up 


1 conve} let if drop as 


' 


as Vas SO so strange 


Oon 
Although sh 


( at home two 


been 


veeks, she id lv once been alone 


M: 


Tron 


had either been 
had 
lam Carroll had led the 
d The 
Major had always been fond of his pretty 
b had voted 
dai The change 


1 him she could not understand : it made 


n Carrol] 


Vda 
t} she 


Mac 


l rest 


resent 1 ie beginning, or 


soon come in 


eonversation S the topies 


ttle wife it he also been de 


his izhter 


toand proud of 


r very unhappy It would have mad 


hat 


evond the possibility of concealment 


it ul 


her more than t made her wretched 


if 


had not been an element of perplex 


it 


there if 


tv in so that there was a mixture of 


feelings For while her own position 


eemed to her completely changed, life at 


i on day after day upon 


i 


ar 


the 
net assumption that there was n¢ 


st 


the d 
iate 


had 


verything was precisely as it 


Ss peen 


Major's 


al 


same things for dinner: we wear t 


CIISS 


This assumption was 


THLY MAGAZINE 


t only mentioned, but insisted 
fe 
nent to what she called their ‘ 


wl 
Wi 


often alluding wit 
di 
iate old ways.” 

The Major ties his cravat pre 


he 


she said, e] 


ie did twenty-five years ago 
mowledged it to me,’ 


tn We have exa 


] 
tl 


I 


n merrily. 


} 


read the 


lothes, or others made exactly | 


Same books because WW 


we 


them so much better than the ne 


same old topics for the sani 
We 


nately unchanged that even Time h 


t} 
tile 


iudiced old reason remain 


does not remember who we are 


vear when he comes round he thin] 

belong to a younger generation.’ 
The Major always laughed at thes: 

‘You forget. 


said 


lies of his wife my 


he 


‘Gray hairs are a distinction 


my gray hairs,” 
tui 


\) 


Madam Carroll, decisively 


Maj they’re the only sigt 


side S, or, oO 
about you; your figure, your bearin 
as they always were.” 

And on Sundays, when he carried 1 
the plate at St. John’s, and at his wil 
_ 


il 


ceptions once in two weeks, this was t 
Several times also, for a few short mit 
he had spoken to his daughter in a 
the old way. 

The girl came out of this troubled 
erie in the sound of Madam Carroll's 
This lady was going on with her sub 
as Sara had not spoken. 

‘Yes, Caroline Dalley is really very 
telligent; she is one of the subseriber 
You know 

about tw 


all 


our Saturday Review 


subseribe for one copy 


families of our little circle here ( 
soes to all in turn, beginning with 
Farms. The Major selected it; the Ma 
prefers its tone to that of our Ameri 
journals as they are at present. Not 
ie cares for the long articles; they w: 


him. With his 


know, the /ong articles could only be 1 


his wide experience 


some; repetitions.” 
‘*7 must have tired him, then, this mor 
ing i read all the long articles aloud.’ 
‘You had forgotten; you have bee: 

It was very natural, | 

will | 


long absent. 
You 


things.” 


sure soon recall those li 


‘* How ean I recall what I never knew 


No, mamma, it is not that; it is the 
change. Iam perplexed all the time 
don't know what to do.” 


) 





itt 
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t so 


much 


ore 


th her he 


time. 
f purposel 


> whose } 
ur, WHO 


Chiiais 


demand upon tl 


sto avoid tiring him 
mt think you ever tire 


Major’s wife glanced at her 
: 


ter, then resumed her conside 
unge 
him 
You Will SOON 
have 


Ll think 


. a9 
ve Shall a 
] 


| here 
| sald the ¢ 
‘I am 


ither,”’ she went on, with 


afraid I am a disap 


but unable longer to abstain from 
ig her fear into words—words which 
substanee. if n | 


in 1th 


actual 
q 


juestion. 


ho longa ra 


vVhat he thoug 


r-am with him 


L sec 

There seems t 
Hi 

hat all his morning’s would 

y tl 


] 
( 


a 


iC h day 


be 


1D 
| 


e day fore 
for me 


r no place has just 
ye 

b iat he must have meant simply 
d not want me Tears had come 
» her eyes as she spoke, but she did not 


them fall 
You are mistaken,” said Madan 

earnestly. Then in her 
sed. ‘‘I venture to predict 


t that soon, 
soon, you will find yourself indispen 


rU 
turn 


she 


le to your father,” she added, in her 
al tone. 


Never answered 


spoke with a humility which, 


as you are, Sara 


Coming 
For 


e she was acknow 


om so proud a girl, was touching 
first time in her lif 
lving her step-mother’s superiority 
Little Madam ( ‘arroll rose, Came across, 
‘* My dear,” she said, ‘‘a 
fe has more opportunities than a daugh 
rcean have; 
ou 


| kissed her. 
thatisall. The Major loves 
He very 
So proud, indeed, that he 
is a great desire to have you proud of 
Vou. LXVI.—No. 391 


as much as ever. 
oud of 


IS also 


you. 


- 


‘ 


of 


spoken. 


Ve 
proud 
midbers 


pernaps 


lort 


Str% 
In 


unt 3 
addit 


nrorti our 


him 


lardedaly, 


Her eyes, la 
searching her 


But Madam C 
the 


‘rroul 


window opposite 


brought all her words t 


is toa 
it drop upon her daughter 
women looked at eaci 
eves asked 


a mut 


which the wife 
an appeal t 
length answered 
clearly, SVimpathe 
derness, but In tl 
Then the da iead, her 
face hidden 
Madam C 
the e: 
head toward 


But 


vn upon the arm 
arew 


and 
No 
the 


ASV - chair, that bowed 


he r more words were 
now daughter 


under 
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her trouble - Papa is in the library. I tl 
they ended in a grief | not coming out to tea,” answered t} 
n the sea—a grief that ‘Oh, but we must make him eo 


‘ound her, overwhelming | dining-room is so dull without » 


; 


as it seemed to her then, | us go and ask him.” She took 
Madam Carroll said | and they went together to the 
bereavement was there, and Madam ( ‘arroll, who had heard the 
No one could | through the open door, watched | 
But the girl | She did not interfere She told 
silence, and the gen- | Inches to take back the hot dish: 

hand upon her hair, that | kitchen 

is comprehended, her des The Major was sitting in his eas 
iderstood. For her father | looking at the colored pictures in 
idol, her all: and now he | book He closed the volume and 
from her His mind was fail- | drew off his spectacles as his da 

s was the bereavement which had | came in ‘*[t has been a beauti 

fallen upon her heart and life noon,” he remarked, speaking p. 
and decidedly. ‘* Have vou been ¢ 
were you at home with a book—i: 


old way? What do you find to read 
CHAPTER II] adays? IJ find almost nothing.’ 

AT sunset of the same day Madam Car- | folded his arms with a critical air 
roll was in her dining-room; she had ‘*T find little that compares with { 
changed her dress, and now wore a fresh | English authors, the ones you lik: 
pink muslin, with a rose in her belt. Sara, | swered hisdaughter. ‘* The old box 
coming down the stairs, saw the bright | better than the new.” 
little figure through the open door; Judith | ‘‘So they are, so they are,” repl 
Inches was bringing in the kettle (for Mad- | Major, with satisfaction. ‘I have 
aim Carroll always made the tea herself), | made the remark myself.” 
and on the table were one or two hot dish ‘*Now that [am at home again 
es of a delicate sort, additions to the usual | tinued Sara, ‘* I want to look over all 
meal. Sara recognized in these added | old books I used to have before I wi 
dishes the never-failing touch of the mis- | Lonefields—those that were called n 
tress’s hand upon the household helm. | I hope we have them still ?” 

The four-o’clock dinner had come and “Yes,” said Scar, ‘‘we have. | 
gone, but no summons had been sent to her | them now. And the lone words |] 
that pitiless summons which in so many | out in the dictionary.” 
households remains’ inflexible, though ‘It is a very good exercise for hin 
stricken hearts may be longing for soli- | suggested it,” said the Major. 
tude, fora respite, however brief, from the “TT want to see all the old pict 
petty duties of the day. Through the long | again,” pursued Sara. ‘‘I know I s!} 
hours of the afternoon there had been no | care a great deal about them; they wi 
knock, not so much even as a footstep out- | like dear old friends.” 
side her door. But now in the cool of the ‘* Very natural; I quite understand t] 
evening the one who had thus protected | feeling,” said the Major, encouraging 
her seclusion was hoping that she would | ‘‘ And as Scar reads the books, per! 
of her own accord come down and take | you will find some of them lying ab 
again her accustomed place at the family | thisveryroom. Let mesee—didn't I] 
table. Saradidthis. She did more. She | one just now? Yes, here it is; what 
had put away the signs of her grief so | it?’ And taking up the volume he |} 
completely that, save for an added pallor | laid down a moment before, he opened 
and the dark half-cirele under her eyes, | and read, or repeated with the air of readi: 
she was quite herself again. Her soft hair | (for his spectacles were off), ‘‘ The Life a 
was smooth, her black dress made less se- | Adventures of Robinson Crusoe and ! 
vere by a little white muslin searf which | Servant-man Friday. Defoe. Londo 
encircled the narrow linen collar. Sear Sara came to his side and looked at t 
was sitting on the bottom stair as she came | title-page. ‘‘ Yes, that is my dear old bo 
down. She put her hand on his head. | I loved it better than any other, excepti: 
‘Where is papa?” she said perhaps Good Queen Bertha’s Honey 





FOR THE 


[ wonder if the 


old picture Ss are 


ink they are,” said the Major, turn 
They looked il one or two 


ie@aVves 


1) 
recalling reminiscence 


she used to talk abx 
‘You always Insisted 
Friday's foot was not of the rig 
id 
took off 
wie @&@ print In a il 
the Major, laug 
them all over after 
od (ueen Bertha too. 


‘ar 


onee vou even 


went 
vour shoe and stocking 
to show 
] 
said 


] , 
uS LOOK 


tea, 


said Sara 


and I have come to take you 


father; the dining-room is so 


out you. Besides, | want vou to 


ie some peach preserves, and then 


No, Sara, not again,’ when I ask for 


ind then, after a few minutes, puta 
table-spoonful on my plate with your 


immed away, while talking to some 
se, aS though you were not conscious 
t you were doing.” 

laughed over this anecdote, and so 


iv’s father. ‘ Perhaps we shall have 
en preserve,” he said, rising 

We will ask mamma to give us some,” 

Sara She took his 


thu 
entered the dining-room 


1am 


ered arm, and 


took his other hand; s together 


Carroll weleomed them; but 
1 


dly, as though the Major’s coming was 


tter of course. Since his daucht 


Inatter 
for this reason, then 


er’s 
rn, however, it had not been a 
vurse: first for 
his meals had almost alwavs been 
Now he tired: 
. : . ts 

now the dining-room floor might be 
p after Judith Inches’s 
h: now there was 


to the library. was 
scrubbing 
an east wind, and 

there was a west; or else he was not 
ing well, and some one might drop in, 
which ease, as the dining-room opened 

into the hall, which was wide like a 
hi 
ial fact, however, there was very little 
al 
e should give that name to the visits of 

rector, Mr. Owen. j 


yryk 


he should not be able to escape 


lropping in” Carroll Farms, unless 


Once in a while 
evening, when the weather 


in 
( was deci 
ly pleasant, the junior warden came to 
them. But all their other acquaint 
ces came to the receptions, made a brief 

| upon the first Thursday afternoon fol- 
wing, and that was all. The sweet little 
\istress of the mansion had never uttered 
ne syllable upon the subject, yet each 


member of the circle of Far Edgerley so 


they were ex 
And surely, 
plea 
these 


ire and 
recepti 
the Farms 
times tour 
the vil 


Mrs 


Lave 


Hibbard e1 
appe F 


{ 


ot wood « 


as General Hibbard 
} 


had how bee hn dead eicl 


old house had not 


pec 


as tf ternoon 


departure 


ered, existed ONLY 

-a domaih 
Judith Inches, 
brougnt back the 
tea 


Motions and attit 


roll made the 
udes 


watched), and the meal 


jor was in excellent spir 


ries of Sara's childhood her ¢ 


never-failing questions She 


me once, Scar, 


and announced 


When I 


there 


he said, 


» WaS a hy Wnoug 


] ] } 4 
asked her she said that 


why, 


King David, 


Vas 


who knew all about astrono 
my long before he did; for didn’t he say, 
“the round world. t ] 


and they that 
We sang it 
that proved plain as d 
that the 


moved, and 


therein’ 


world Vas round 


all about 1t, o 
old Italian 
thing to himself. Just like 


talial 


here was this 
pucei, another old 
named 
poor Columbus 
nothing but * Hail, C 
1b. 


America 


She announes d: 
and at t 


dow 


imphantl 


he top of he trom a win 


When | 


for | was 


urde hn. 


told her that the word ‘ round,’ uy vhich 


all her argume been founded, was 


not in the origina \ \ should 


seen how crest She said 
she should never sil that chant again 


He did 
did, it 


sound, which 


Sear laughed 


over this story 


not laugh otten, but he 


nen 
le 


vas 


a very merry, happy litt 
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its 


Sin 


more he ve 
rred bread to the 


The 


library 


ir et 


the 


er old copy ol (food (Jueen 


Hoi and she 


ey Broth 


t 


and her 
the pictures | 

of Robi) S 
more * Scar 


Doo 


and the 


been 


sat there talking to him, 


fe at Lonefields, telling 


vith it not 


stories 
The Major's 
them, sewing: 
he lamp, in order 
fall over her shoulder 
lid 

it also took the op 

in all 
her 


muslin 


the work 


portunity to play over her curls in 
to oie 
down her 
little slipper. 
but as they talked 
and then she looked up ap 

vely and smiled At last she fold 
replacing it in her neat 

then still 


with her feet on a foot 


SOriS © 


th 


am on 


Mole 


rosy 


and her She 


hardly ine, 
ati 


l 
} 
up he wor 


r 
} 
1 


rose-lined work-basket she sat 


chair, 
stool, listening 
*] 
iit corsair 


The old clock, with its fierce | 


] ‘ ] . tyr) le 
climbing overa lass rock, Struck ten 
Bed-time 


Not 


time 


‘said Sara, pausing 
the 


for sleep is always brief 


Major 
live 


t } 
ror me observed 


» quite enough for me.” 
said his daughter. 
the 


Until recently the Major's sleep had been 


memory, as a memory, Was a true one 


he deseribed it He had forgotten, or 
he h 


nights 


as 
d never been conscious of. the 
thirteen 


1) had now become 


rather 


long of twelve or hours 


rest Whi a necessity to 
him 
[am afraid I am not like you, father 


I am 


sara 


very apt to be sleepy about ten,” sai 
\nd I suspect it is the same with 
mamma 


Madam Carroll did not deny this asser 


And 
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tion The Major, laughing at 


somnolence of the two ladies, ross 
i candle for his daughter in the « 


As she 


mother rood night, 


to kiss ] 
Madam ( 
hers full of an expression 
ht 


sott 


took it, and bent 


met 


them brig (ordinarily they 


bright but the expressio1 


of warm congratulation 


The next day dawned 


less — Trinity -Sunday. 


reeze and the warm sun 


an atmosphere fit for a heaven 


many knolls of Far Edgerl 


orass, carrying with it the slend« 


of the buttereups, was bending 
ing merrily; the red clover, equa 


dant, could not join in this dane 
it had crowded itself so creedils 
fields that al 
could do was to undulate 
| 


Ke a 


| that its clos 
little 


desirable 


top | swell passing over 
Madam Carroll, the Major, and Sx 
to drive to church as usual in th 
page. Sara had preferred to v 
started some time before the hour for 
ice, having a faney to stroll und 
chureh-yard pines for a while by 
These pines noble 


were trees: 


longed to the primitive forest, 

been left standing along the norther 
der of the chureh-yard by the Carro 
had first the land 
The ground beneath them 


with a thick carpet of their own b 


given for the e} 


was co 


aromatic needles. There were no 
of an Indian 
slept by himself with his face toward 
west, while all his white brethren 

other side turned their closed eyes to 


here save one chief 


It was a beautiful r 
round the el 
in the old-fashioned way, so that the s 


the rising sun. 
God’s-acre, stretching 
ow of the cross on the spire passed s 


over all the graves, one by one, as the 
made his journey from the peak of Cl 


wassee across to Lonely Mountain, bel 


| whose long soft line he always sank 


generally in such a blaze of light like 
uid jewels that the children of the vil 
gsrew up in the vague belief that the ed 
of the world must be just there, that thi 
it rounded and went downward int 
mysterious golden atmosphere, in w! 
some day when they had wings they 
should sport and float like golden birds 
Early though it was, Miss Carroll d 
covered when she entered the church ¢ 
| that she was not the first comer; the choir 





FOR THE MAJOR 


and other 


les were practicing within, 


es of floral if not musical tastes were 
‘anging mountain laurel in the font 
{ chancel—to the manifest disapproval | C: 

cpress npted by his junior vy 


lower, the disapproy al being ex } 
in the eye he had fixed upon them, 
‘mountain eye,” as he called his best 


had suggested it; Miss Sophia Greer wou 
therefore continue to sing the solos undis 
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And 
this 


But 


proval ol 


n | 


‘d to herself ; 


‘omer had t 


ent over t es on its northern 
, and stro! ro at the edge of 


vw } 
Wi 


ountaimms 


Ose 
l 


, 1 i , 
peaks rose phitheatre all 
round 


Her { 


revolt 


vas sad, | he bitterness, the 


one hereves were quiet and 


) id accept d ner sorrow. lt 


At 


for all t 


one 


irst it had been 


1e Dmghtness ol 


epended pon her ther, 


for the present, 
His help, h 


+ 


} 
t10n ana 


fa 
| 
is comprehen 
interest, had 
not know 


iow to live. 


lans Ss her LOpes 
re 
atfee 


life 


Ithout 


ir 
» and she did 


the 
depend uy 


made l] i her 


how to W n, | 


»on 


ragain could she yon him 


lidance, never again | 


iave the exqui 
happin ss of his perfect sympathy 

her, and 
This was the first 


She 


é‘ 
ays understood 


> had. 


had 


had cared only 
her ¢ ynpanion 
ft alone. 


1 turned 


ana 


1 
Wiis it 


‘rsonal pain, 
7] Way tender 
ren man hi Evi 
is at times partly conscious of 
fettering 


for he 


this leth: more 


ibs 


PS exert 


and more his mental powe 
nember, he tried 
old 
erceiyed 

Who 


ften, 


<1 himself 
way. 


, 1] 
eateh the tuil ve 
eluded him veteverv now al 


long enough to make hn 
iT 
As 


ent o1 


,asomething th: 
; 
Why 


heart w it to 


loving, protecting tenderness 
is could express: she forgot 


In t! 


re 


inking of his, and her 


trouble took the form of a passi 
sire to make him happy; to keep 1 
consciousness always from hin 


ie: To } 


sh from contact 
thoughtless and unfeeling: 


ield him 
to so 
life with love like a wall that 
never again remem be r anything ¢ 
never again feel that inarticulate 
be lke one who has entered a 
tranquil carden, to leave it no mi 
This morning, under the pines 
thinking of this agai ] 


| to 


} 
as She W 


n, 
ly and fro past the Indian 
came out to his f 
bell” was unin portant 


he 


mi 


Flower ring 


His 
‘ 


up ol 


* first 
short business-like notes: 
in his working jacket, an old 

homespun coat, whose swallow t 
been eut off, so that it 
But when, twenty 1 


now eXI1s 
roundabout. 
later, he issued forth a second tims 

attired in a coat of thin but shining 
with butternut 
Placing his | 
cround beside him, he took the rope 


trousers and a h 


calico vest. hat a 


| hand, made a solemn grimace or | 


vet his mouth into position, and thei 
ing his eyes, brought out with gray 
first note of his ‘‘second bell.” H 
ond bell consisted of dignified solo 
with long pauses between. : 

ory was that each of these notes e 
resonantly through its following 
But as the bell of St. John’s was 1 


of size or resonance, he could only 


he pauses for the echoes which s 


if 
have been there. 


sca 
this secon 


As the first of 
sounded from the elm, all the Epis 


note 


doors of Far Edgerley opened almo 
multaneously, and forth came the cor 
vith Sunday 
heir respective front paths, opening 


gation, pacing step ¢ 


gates, and proceeding decorously 
St. John’s in groups of two or thre 
party of father, mother, and 
dren, the father a little in advance 


amily 


all arrived in good season, passed the s 


uneonscious Flower ringing his bell 
Next, after an i 
‘‘ clatter”: | 
‘the equipage” was coming u 
Then ‘clank”: 

‘re down. 


entered the church. 
, came *‘ clatter,” 


‘clank,”’ 


All now turned their heads, but 


to the angle which was considered 
able 
ae eee nee Near Re aics 
view of the face with a side glance 
To them, thus waiting, noy 


than profile, about a qu 


less 


one eve 


the VK 


( 


I 


the s 


{ 


Vv ¢ 





AMONG THE ROSE ROOTS 
eir senior warden, freshly dressed, Miss Can 
carrying his hat his large ) 
and as he walked up the een 
acommanding figure, with noble 
} and military 
uubtedly a remarkabl 
| shed LOOKING man 
id him, but not too near 
ill ires of Madame Carroll and 
inasimples unmer cost 
uslin, with many bree 
id lavender ribbons on het 
delicate hues causing the 
» exclaim (afterward 
ce ‘‘a hyacinth, sir; a vy 
I pear, in a black velvet jacket 
d made it for him out of an old 
carrying his little straw hat, held 
ther’s hand. The Major stopp d at 
ich was the first, near the chan 
irned, and stood waitin r ceremo 
for his wife to enter She passed 
1 Sear: he followed, and they took 
seats. Then the congregation tet its 
return to a normal straightness, the 
stopped, Alexander Mann (to use his the 
expression) * blew up,” and Miss Mil- | ern man they Tat: mada 


42) 


AMONG THE 


[ must be delightful to earn one’s own 
Ving, as vou do. Dolores As for 


besides having no special necessity, I ‘**Tlka_ blade grass 
er had any special talent for anything lew,’ and every flower can cast 
I could find out: I was made to fill a gra ‘ul shadow which protect 


<, | suppose.” from the scorching sunlight. 
\nd you do your duty beautifully, if | able of Dives, do you know \ 
Not the s unptu 
q 


vt 


i chink is your chair, and filling it | him most 
pletely the end and aim of life.” the purple and fine linen 
‘Dolores, Iam not always sitting.” born to, no doubt, and thi 
Nay, L know it. When Felicia is not | as little as the 
ging, she is probably lying on the | think of. 1] 
or if not there, she is swinging in ‘Tell me now, Dolores, if y« had the 
ummock. If not so engaged, perhaps leisure which I at times find it so hard to 
¢ +1) if 


is in bed. dispose of, what would you do with i 


\m I so useless, then, or is Dolores 


>? ) ] . . sah 
scarcely one VaAnING ] I Vibiech 


‘I, who am one he roots, who have 
ous % is not 
[In our social system that Felicia and | spent in work, or the preparation for work, 
of her ik have their appointed place how can I advise what the life of a rose 
re is no doubt. For a dozen perfect | should be? At least distill your dew, and 
es lifted heavenward there must be a! cast your shadow below But you who 
usand rootlets delving in under-ground | have hours an iours | ‘all your own, 
ikness. Do the roots envy the glowing you who like ‘e spending the 
ssoms? Nay, but they demand that | golden sunshine and drinking the wine of 


they too shall do their duty.” the winds, do you know, or can you dream 
‘Don’t tell me, esthetic one, that the | even, how we live, some of us? Did you 


ry flowers have duties. Would you ever ‘smell the mould above the rose’ 
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hecessity 


Story 


irl whose 
hed my desk Lt 


Woman Is ONLY 
may have been twe 
, but 


Wome 

ira 
k vard 
paces 


used to a 
} 


she impressed 


on closer lnspec 


vet 
. : 
| shoes 


Vas old, and her 


unner was certainly 
indeed, when she 


reminaged me vag 


uely Of a sister 


whom I had met at 


You do not hear 


bed of al her worker 


the tone they use in the voices of many 


WOrklne- Gris L have not looked into so 


many faces without having learned to 


something of the 
this 

business, too 

Hands and 


put 


Hhanadsome, 


int done ; 


vou but 


pe very pati 
»a trial: [am quic 


troubie 


be as little 


any corner —glancing 


I would do my best. 


all I 


the only one whom I asked 


had seen since mort 


not capable of doing something bett 


running a sewing-machine \\ 


been doing She had been te 


you 


she said, but had lost he 


health. All the 
em _ 
idhand 

I thought 

‘T want work 


it pays but little 


probabl vs 
anxious 
forthen I shall 


Indee q 


recognized Ih¢ 


what I have to de pend on 
do something.’ I 
desperation in her voice; [I had he 
hn. 
‘Well, vou may come to-morro 


ill give you a corner and work 
» your best, and I will help y 


She thanked me and departed, 
she vanished down the dingy st 
she left behind a curious feeling tl 
was out of place in the factory, that 
mystery shrouded her like the bla 
That night I dreamed o 


in my uneasy sleep. Her image 1 


she wore, 


fore me clothed like a Sister of Ch 
and whispering, ‘ You must be tired; 
are so many still to talk to,’ and y 
looked at her she was no longer a 
but that unhappy queen, and my 
room a prison, and she swept ove 
floor and held her head: it ached wit 
crown and the weight of woe. 

‘She was there next day, uncrowned 
cept for her beautiful and abundant | 
No mystery about her in the bright 





\MONG THE ROSE ROOTS 


1 } 
the dark 
aha 

hii Me} 


Chink of it 


darkness of a January morning 


1 4} 1] 
and the world 


loaf, and wash 


ht, and q 


last night’s tea 


poor home, miles 

let stern nece ssity drive vou out 
nipping eager air of a winter's 
walk quickly over the frosty 
yund to your accustomed place with th 
oes that need to be * half-soled and heel 
yped,’ and with your poor frozen feet on 
treadle, and your fingers stiffened with 
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it she went away 
mow that Miss Nett 

a convent school 
that Iccou 


lat remine 


from her. Then 
away from sei 
how she has no mel 
] ] : * ae 
a NOW Wider 
enie imparted th 


ESE 
deneces on the evenings 


vith me fora tre: 
a short time t » tell 
for months preeing tog 


had ta 


SOPPO 
Voore 
nly expert bi 


I 


hoped th it one 


better davs 


hat Lleversaw 
the close « 


) slowly, is one of the mysteries 
onies of life in a factory. It is a sac 
to remain an instant longer than d 


mands 
This was on Friday, and next da 
absent. ‘She had that pau 


mother died, then | head all week, and said she felt so st 


ped, so Miss Nettie 


a wonder she did not try to « 
on pay-day, for she will need her m«¢ 


‘soldiers’ orphans 


Eugenie knew the needs of ey 
lady manager who was | in the room, and many a favor her 
and when Miss Nettie | sympathy obtained for them whi 

Th imparted to me, in her Jiidische Deut 
the troubles which I for myself w 
last never have found out. During the a 
received a note from Nettie saving 
vas ill, would be better by Monday 
would I please send the money by bea 
a delicate-looking boy. 


WOPrkK 
ill at 
that blinds her some 
she had to give up 
is another rich lady who 


r, and had her for a com 





dt li 


wossible for Mary 


cot ob . 1 
a8) Call 





v what to do 
OTSO] you speak ol ut 
had any particular claim « 
events, there is not 
wake nd out She died you 
LITMSHOUSE Ido not see what bett 
be done than to allow the aut 
apped her bury her L have no doubt suc 
would Ie 
We are sorrv to have trou 
needlessly, madam, and will not 
waste your time We are not si 
that we can find a grave for Nett 
so, departing, we resolved to keep t 
rowful business strictly 


humbler friends who 


Qne among us he 

rich \ ho had Wwiee G1YV 
at Mount 

stranger She heard how 
save our companlon from the 
| dissecting - table, and the cle 

her soul melted in pity WI 
is to pay we will cheerfully mak: 
our wages, if it takes months to eo 


vant a grave secure from tho 


¢ 
tell us, would steal her at ni 


earry her back to the almshouse 
battery There was nothing to pay; shi 
With such we above het d such | gave us permission to lay Nettie at 
vords Sounding i! i Wi | -s | hel cround 
We never asked oratuitous he 
no one heard the story unmoved 
them said the old grave-digger 
ll die the grave for nothing 
av for me that [ will help him 
ishe had comrade Poor men, Felicia, 
like horn, but hearts like silk 
‘You may have some diffieulty 
the body from the authorities 
oh numbers of women die there 
rs’ o . llowed | are of a different class—old or bad, m« 
Will vou believe and the doctors do not vet a chance 
d a dozen | this very often. However, I wil 
amongst us, | to the business for you,’ said the 
cnew where to | taker ‘They shall not put me off. 
Working like | now, since the young lady seems t 
dark, our greatest | no relatives, and you are all doing 





VO 

aay 

a load on your he: 
rave Saturday 


| not 2@o 


task, 


We slipped 


romantl 
t end wi 
colony 
the fame 
ous hero 1s 
of both the 
portions 


la sn 


Came over 
hsometim 
vinia,” explored 
m the mouth of the 
ind thinking 
country to be l ro 
rechristened it New E lecades of 
eturn home he engaged 1 . ‘e | trading pat 
Plymouth Company, agall ment in Ne 
or the New World in 


en pr soner by a French ‘t. and ec: 


TrOUSLY 


ibout on a lone eru 


mn shore at Rochelle ‘oe, without 


nny in his pocket, be contrived to 


<¢ his way back to England Perhaps power 
th’s life of extreme excitement and = asm t 


rdship may have made him premature- | pri 


old After all his varied expe 


is now only in his thirty-seve1 


he does not seem to have gone on any mov 
ore voyages The remaining sixteen haracterized 
ears of his life were spent quietly in Eng her L. of Elizabeth there had sprung up 
id in writing books, publishing maps 
nd otherwise stimulating the publie in 


y 


] 
th, ALO! 


idop 
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Coli 


ron 


to hold its 


charter 


\ 


1 1650, the company decided 
its charter over to New Eneland 
4 } r 


es there. This 


his Was 


Dnportance bec 


Massachusetts 
wealthy men, ben 
pract ce a erand 
isa great thing fi 
uned a charter which 
cence) enabled the 


England, and fou 


ae} 


tne owt 


‘lL POLILICS 


] 


POKING 





1 ] 
them had taken de Frees 
and accordingly one ot 
hat naturally oceurred 
! 


w Cambri 


found a ne 


to 
W orld If they had re 
rland, many of them would 


paell ¢ 


» Parliament with Han ind C 
and would have risen to distine 
ler the Commonwealth 


lar 
LGaePrs. 


So much for the le On the ot 
ind, if we compare the mass of the s« 
y alice men 


Massachusetts and Connecticut 
| r oW } | conditions 


rs in 
community tha 


Dovle, Fist 
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r labor free from those scenes 
Which have. se 


lisordey 


l 


ice 


‘lly serious and |e 


mind 


neasaclass in 


Neither wer 


VETTE 


such as 
1 
tlanee to the southe 


ADUTIG 


come the progenitors of t 
iusetts and Connecticut 
any 


y Issac 
uch people on 
inde hi 


} 1 
KNOW as 


ted wh t¢ 


class 
atis to say, bnmigrants w ho ve 
sel vé Sto service 


bound the 
in order to defray the ec 


from Europe. Ther 


redemption¢ 


i\ 

} 
ea time 
VOVane 


these 


many of 
b li 
they had come 


, 
and as t! 


mpor- | middle colonies 
sedate England: tO a 
no sort of disgrace was attache 


peopl y | manual labor, they usually became tl 
lonies were not | farmers as soon as their terms of sé 
early | had expired, and thus ceased to be re¢ 

; i 


time re 


who usual 


bly l 


remarkal \izable as a distinct class of society 





NEW ENGLAND IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Ocal Gerivié 


England 


H 


choice 


yulat Ol) ¢ f Ne 
] 


1 DIOOdG as 


there 


either 


of Plymouth 
tween 1630 and 1640 
lements were made in Massa 
Connecticut. Rhode Island, an 
Hampshire. After the 
in 1640 
»} 


} 
nh WOrkK Cul OU 


it the emigration to Ne 

lv ceased. By this time 21 
en had settled in New Engla 
population ‘‘thenceforward 


lon its own soil in remarkal 
from other communities for 
iy anda half.”* During t 
is period New England rece 

igrants, and ‘‘it was not till the 
quarter of the eighteenth century that 


e swarms began to depart {from New 


land| which have since occupied so 

a portion of the te rritory of the Uni ropean ports 

ites.” Three times between the meet grants to a cou 

y of the Long Parliament and the meet- | advanced in materi 

¢ of the First Continental Congress did | country which the 
New England eolonies receive a slight | thousand new cit 
ision of non-English blood In 1652 

ter his victories at Dunbar and Worces 


ter, Cromwell sent 270 of his Scottish pris 


o be a comn 


f seventeenth century 
1 
well-to-do people 


ners to Boston, where the descendants of | their comfortabl 
ne of them still dwell. After the revo 


American wilderness 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 150 


Cc mmmonplace ( ent 
milies of Huguenots came to Massachu- | w 
tts. And finally, in 1719, 120 families 


Seotch 


hat the character of the mig? 
whole people. In the quaint thou 
Presbyterians came over from | some of our forefathers themselves 
north of Ireland, and settled in Lon- | aptly likened to the exodus of Israel { 


the Egyptian house of bondage. 
* Palfrey, New England, Introduction. I have 


said that in this great exod 
Vou. LX VI.—No. 391.—8 
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ot 


oO 


work wl the remote results of the labors 4 
formity of | they have zealously conseerat 
the set ves [t is part of the irony 


rmity of purpose, com lestiny that the end we really 


ily 


O 
homogeneity of race y striving with might and 
early acquired something quite different 
l by New Eng we dreamed of as we 
American peo us labor. 
] lers of New England, 
riy that we enjoy to-day 
nsequence of their work; but it 
sequence that was unforeseen, 
lirect and conscious aim of thi 
is something that has never 


ed, and probably never will 


Che re 18 no better Way of tit 
hat Winthrop and his friend 
mind when they came to Ma 
than to consult their own writt 
Puritan | And when we do this we see at « 
» interests | their aim was the construction 0 
upbraid atic state which should be to Cl 
under the New Testament dis] 
all that the theocracy of Moses an 
ua and Samuel had been to the 
porte Old Testament days. They sho 
ill intents and purposes freed f1 
jurisdiction of the Stuart king, and 
as possible the text of the Holy Se 
i should be their guide both in 
to New Ene- | matters of general legislation and 
shaping of the smallest details of « 
vious | y, In any sense in which we} life. In such ascheme there was no 
should understand such a phrase, is entire 


land for the ] se of iblishing reli 


for religious liberty as we understa 
incor? r more nor less | No doubt the text of the Seriptur 
cend. If we mean | be interpreted in many ways, but 
ous liberty” a state | all these men there was a sul 
posite or contradict- | agreement as to all important points 
ns of religion shall | nothing could have been further 
same community, | their thoughts than to found 


and in which everybody shall decide for} which should afford a field for n¢ 


CO 


himself how far he will conform to the | periments in the art of right living 
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Hill Mon 
to say nothin’ o' t] 


poor fo 


I 


ts wuth 


consarned 


svsarnaet 


nd, ef 


» | 1 
pou 


currant-les 
‘nin’, *n’ pinch 
without 


ugly 


no 
CZ 
} 


two 
bime IV. too 
won t amount 


too 


hh 
a-gittin old It ter go out 


folks hez too natur’ ter 


m 
ork after they r 
rot 
Et 
it 


ef we don't all starve ter pay fur this 


be se 


er W 
th Smallidge hain’t no 


backbone then a jelly-fish. 


I 


vent 


more 


’s good | Ick 


| 
L 
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vhen pa was 
of rheumaties, and 
ry than ever, another 
from Lysander. 
Sprisiy’ that Lysarnder shy 
rood ez | | 1, fur ef he is rollin 


cL \ ot a ii 1h vh wh ter 
rack ser | | nN lf-brother to me 
mod rately tight t 
don’t write nothin 
money, too. The f 
he kinder hinted thet 


ala 1. } 
red ter him in two hull pa 


W ez eT 1t come Trum the 


ble sinner, ‘n’ don’t 


{fort to keep clear o’ Sat 
nows I’m thankful, anvho 
ll my boy he old man from his sick-bed. 
ned quiver Ti » rolled on in much the san 
Herring Point Three m 


ious Winters beat about the lit 


t, froze the sea spray on to t] 
ines, drove wrecks acainst 


1 


up then, Ul hey nd pinched and desolated th 
rin ez soon ez Leome to my the poor. Four still, fair sum 


talkin’.” And | the sleepy scents of the pine w 


and remonstrances d the berries on the hills, 


ly eaused the | brilliant flowers in the 

s determina- | bronzed the cheeks of the 
»> minister, ts hot glad sunshine. Life se 
is Without | perous and peaceful at this graci 
small, rea- | son. 


made no ob Seth Sm illidge was still unl 


p. parson, ef | pa, pite of his ‘* human natu 


i al 


itisfaction. renty-four years, and his *‘ spell o 


uid; ** but ities,” continued to be hale and 
vould ha’ | enough not only to enjoy his fishing tr 
but to make them successful, and Lys 
into the | still sent his yearly contribution of 
the wall, 


ey, so, though there were two other n 


. 

instead | to feed under the Fernald roof, ther 
v, and | nothing like want in the family 
beholders, | Store tea bubbled fragrantly over thi 

n had fond- | and ‘them pesky bony herrin’ ” were 

{no more | always the chief of the family diet 
Early | ly to the old man’s satisfaction. 

During all this time nothing had 

came, bring- | heard from Tom. T men who sat 
m, to dwell | the store lowered their voices when 


1 
l- 


ie old man | spoke of the Sarecy Sally, and were 1 
‘proved to be a hard | tired of conjecturing how she came t 
‘arce in the} fate. But the monument still repos 
was known | the seclusion of the wood-shed under 
off to the Banks | cover of rag carpet. Even Cynthy A 
,after the honey-moon | had so far forgotten its glory as to 1 
1 returned with a frozen | it a resting-place for her wash-tubs 
remainder of the win- | Cynthy Ann’s daughter, a chubby | 
fireside, dozing over a pile of | maid of three, found no such fascinatit 
wspapers. But toward spring, | seat for herself or her family of rag- 





TX yM S Mi N | M EN [ 


there moniment, 
, 1 ’ s . 
I wuza-layin’ there sic 


n't done quite the square t] 


1’ I guess you'd better 
n’invitethe ivhl 
ez good a time ez ve 
ter Say eZ how I 7} 
no more’n ever, nor | 
a-towerin’ over this little 
like a light-house over a 
ef you'll find satisfaction in if 
‘n willin’ ‘t yer should be gratifi 
mt seem likely ‘t the boy’ll ever come 
<’—with a hoarse, choked voice 
nehow I ken’t seem ter feel thet he wuz 


vnded Now after brother Sarmwel 
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| didn’t hear a word 

the Sarcy Sally saile 

er be drownded than not 
ith living 


Oh, Tom, I ne\ 


scoundre 

I'm a-goi 

»w with him when | 
ain’t here ter-da 

he vessel did git wracked 

V everything was a-goi 

I thought ‘twould be wort 
ve myself, after all; ’n’ Jo 


] 


of the erew ‘ny’ I clung 
spars till we was picked up by; 
fur Californy Krom there I t 
vo to Australia ‘n’ hunt up Unel 
is| der. I couldn't come home as 
stood, for I couldn’t ha’ borne to s 
had | Rhody together, so I reckoned » 
as well all think I was dead—fur a 
Ann, | least: IT warn’t much better’n 
t time. Uncle Ly sander agre 
back, | dark, though he said he didn't 
such nonsense, and [ tell you th 
gave mea cood chance. I’ve 


hadn't | quite a little pile of cash in thes 


‘ve got the money I sent 


all right, hevn’t you ?” 


Lysarnder warn’t 
after all!” said pa 
‘s with his coat sleeve. 
‘But Iwas beginnin’ to gain a] 
‘yn’ to think I might be 
home ’n’ see the folks before long 
Sam Smiley—the feller that used 1 
over to Squire White’s—made his : 
paand | ance at the diggin’s one day, ’n 
turned | been over to Herrin’ Point only 
tenance. | before he sailed last spring. And 
in Aus- | heard from him that Rhody warn tm 
at all, nor goin’ with any one, ‘n’ ni 
had had anything particklar to say 
Collins sence I'd been gone, I did 
overnight before I packed up my d 
eot ready to start for Amerilcy.” 
‘* [said ez how my dream about the 
table wuz diffrent from common 
see it meant a weddim’ this time,” qu 
vuld tell | ed marm, speedily unveiling herself 
rote to her from “Yes,” agreed pa, brightly, ‘‘so it d 
* the ves- | an’, Cynthy Ann, even you can’t keer 
are enough | thin’ fur that consarned old monin 
me when I got home from | now. Let’s haul it down ‘n’ kiver it 
needn't answer the letter, | agin, ‘n’ ef the parson don’t object, tu 
vay We | thesolumn delights of this oceashun into 


bit ov a frolic.” 





SHAN 


CHAPTER XX 
SOME CORRESPONDENCI 


re Was no doubt of 


months that had « 
to Cork, Kitty's 
ich more cold, or 
reserved and matter 
and again there 
ment 


ad 


prospect his 
haf 


berore him 


sonable explanations and 


silv found them The spr 


et and boisterous. and 
ere readily 

d its discomforts. Then 
good deal of travelling 
wcount Tor the curtness of 


OrPaInharily 


tes, Kitty being 
letter-writer And then 

s that he had had it in his power 
r was not of the most cheer 

ion, though he had tried t 

t face possible on matters 


} 
LOOKING OV I 


er these etters 
irding them bv this new lig 
find nothing disquieting 
contrary ‘Vv were quite 
circumstances: the 
vould Kitty write now 
could not doubt how she would an 
His appeal The Summer Was Com 
with all its beautiful new hopes 
desires, new possibilities During 
nter Kittv had again and 
} 


ot at all to his sorrow, pret 


ted that she was dissatisfi 
present way of living It 
distressingly monotonous 
no ambitious hopes to lure her on 
once had she expressed herself as 
pleased with her surroundings; and 
vas on a professional visit to Dublin 
re, instead of having to goto the usual 
ngs, she had been the guest, along 


Miss Patience, of the wife of the mai 


of a theatre there; and that ladv had 


duced Kitty to a number of people, 


made her life a little more che 

ier for a time Then she ha 

1 to the provinces, and to miserable 
ms, and the fatigues of travelling: 
as the weather happened to be ex 
onally bad, it was no wonder she 
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in work It 1s Of course 
pleased solmetimes, when 
nes said to vou, 

Is very ¢ nthusiastic 

rv thing that is! 

Milroy in Dublin I 
vith the little occupations 
amusements with which 
thre and I know that wou 
is for vour suggestion 
day regret 

it might have 

Une against it 

that will ever ocet 

ay ready this minute 


L could do so safely 


People never do get what th: 
suppose; and [ suppose it is b 

the long-run And 

Just how when vou are 

path for yourself that will lead 
ume, of hampering vourself in 
vou propose—well, | can underst: 

dreaming of it for you were al 
mantic and strange in your noti 


have Lot worldly wisdon enough 


en | of us, and | can see what a pity 


d the Tore | be When vou want a clear wa\ 


vere quilt genius, vou tie all this domestic 
o out on the!) round vour neck! Consider ho 
here The | rious vou would be That old lad 
as a feat die at any moment, and then 

Goodness | afraid, dear Willie, that vour litera 
I thought pects Dy themselves wouldn't war 

1h dome as VOU propose ; and do you 

lL, for one, am not so sorry there sho 

Tj 


such diff ulty and hard work, for 


! juuite black Was not. wouldn't eve rv body be at 

louds erossed and hid) where would be the glory of ma 
Lie LK smash name for yourself, ifevery body cou 

in and doit?) I know you distrust 

powers IT don't; and I should thin 

self mean and unserupulous ifla 

my private wishes to interfere wit] 

. future I know some day vou wil 
ippose there never is) reason to thank me. Was it not m 
rvybody; trouble sent you away from that miserabl: 
1and orders you | office in Cork to take the place that 


venius entitles you to? Las good as 


vhat I mean 

with vou about 

ween the wish of mi Fan eamonnl 
L\ Lam quite tired of 

nnoyances of my public one Peo- | | know you always laugh at my po 

v fin y thing to earn | but I like poetry that one can underst 


merely cing songs: I) that has common-sense in it; and the 
what hard work and un- | common-sense in that. I expect 





SHANDON B 


rift 
ILLUS 


0 throw 
IslV Hampet 


pirece 


are bipatiel 
come about Just as 


Alas! LT wish it 


nst the 
o do w 
like this! 
dear Willie, that you 
nd so | must be the 
here, with Killar 


was a dreadful 


| some miles before 
of the two horses 
the coach dragged 
beast’s knees we 

managed 

I though 

ild eo down 
be to have a 


horses, and drive 


ititul places, quite at vour [eis 


| 


out a thought for the future 


vy not having to care a farthing 
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stirred out ce e came her As for | curt; but here was a long ram 

















our stay here, that is quite uncertain; but | laying bare all her thoughts 
um i ) th the scenery (it is far | not sound as if it was Kitty who 
prettier ( ho is ora Oy das | ex mY And Was she lay hg bare 
pected, and you Know I prefer quietness | thoughts he asked himself \\ 
to Alpine terro mid T shall tear myself | great regard for his future 
wa { reat regret We make our) caused her to refuse his appea 
On to 4 erie ere L have fou 1 il that seemed to him to be 
concert eel again after | and natural and opportune 
this par So, dear W e, you need Then he eagerly grasped at t 
not writ ( { tt are writing, but to | that perhaps his abrupt prop 
the Post-off Limerick. and I shall ex- | startled her. This was but m 
pe threat know Lam | ness She had been alarmed 
" Ghess nd lavineg nite request that she should co 
OP to the ¢ ve o> berg a mon ind be married and occupy Une 
ey rasp ut oO ! eh is al De apartments untii a more 
sf ne could be chosen The 








LO grasp ( 1 iil to act ) sy are iments of hers were i 
prudently for tiand me. Gor ry, dear sh trick of fence Modesty is 
W If theres a nie Jies vou a. ing itself behind the guise of 
speedily ecu position and vreat Tame And he eould have laughed at k 
and reputati bas vou desery there plo ov him to believe that she 





mercenary as if it were likely 

















PS Thursdar orning Dearest | and disquieting in the tone of this 
| 
WW ( etter read so busiless nd when he sat down to answet 
<4 loa med ol a et per eneed the novel sensation 
eant! I Lo povera tiie fraid Afraid of Kitty! If heco 
ts ag It quit ve out m eaught her by both 











so t is as ) OOK ifraid of the misunde rstandings t 

Never mind, W ( ou know Lam not | ters cause He wrote hurriedly ; he 

mereenary i ca I » Ole ies VOU LO ed to have so much to say; and WV 

eet Oo} rr rtily in ldo [ meant | sav it all at once; and, moreover 

the letter to be very | dj ed: and at | needs write in good spirits if he wou 
t vou wil pleased that I amdeheht wway her despondency. 









out ‘“My DARLING Kitty,—I have rec 
for a ro vour extraordinary letter. It dor 


sound as if you had written it 









Go out fora row he repeated me- | Why are you so serious? What 









ehanieally to himsell Who were going | frightened you? <Ar¢ youthe same | 
out for a rm Miss Patience, according that, when L tirst came to Londo) 
to Kittv’s own showing, scarcely stirred | to write every day, nearly, * Make 
out of the hot ita And what were make haste: for I love you so 
thev doing there How had he heard no- | now there is not a word of love in 


thing about it W hat did all this mean long letter, but a creat deal of down-lhit 
about the trouble of the world, and the edness, and fear, and political econ 
sacrifice of one’s inclinations, and a future and Benjamin Franklin sort of wis 

him of which she was to be the distant | And then, my pretty eyed philoso} 
spectator He read the letter over again, | your facts are alittle askew. You a 





‘na bewildered sort of way It was not | me of being too poetical; and if to 





‘ke Kittvy—it was not like the willful, petu- | you 1s to be romantie and poetical, | 







lant. loving, and teasing Kitty at all. Itis| admit the charge. But if you mean 


true that her letters had for some time past I allow poetry or anything else to 1 
heen reserved—oceasionally hurried and | fere with my care for the future, you 
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You don 


saved up ¢ 


ve} 
to London 
at Killarney 
journey, Ibs 

ing Woman wl 


id sensible, and 


once And rea 
evout 


°()() 


VOUPrS 
who declared t 


thine Who Imiplored 
her: who asked me to 
rt. and pay no rent 

ned little more tl 


lan 
| | 
iS changed her 


sO lh 


They say that once 
,on a beautiful summer morn 
t sunrise, the O° Donoghu 
comes down 
ne in the 


e ot} 
Lakes 


from his magic 
mountains, riding a 
and accompanied by fairies 


teS ACPrOSS Lough 


se 


Leane, and 
roes on the dry land 
sions and splendor ap 


wherever 
all his old pos 
pear agi and 
en he has seen that everything is right 
sets out for home again Now no doubt 
it have heard that, if you have cour: there 

ough, you can go with him, and cross) Don Fiern: id the rest « 
suugh Leane dry-shod, and accompan 


te forgo 
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ypense, for it 
Deco ne a 


iV trom 


vn round 


board up 


ings to 


have 


on 
And then 


Mmomwday, 


itiful 


ea 


to trom tht 


plored tt 


ler 


CO ild have 


anvbody 
Spots 
Then, 


furnished 


Olive 


LONE 


ur 
wequired 

irs and car 

‘Scotch friend 

as pron chen thie ji eat five COMMAS, 
it vou wl ‘ ‘ ice of old 


c Wedg 


irrev 


preset 


vood th ip some 
and that is al he only 


Just 


outt 
possesses 
your own 
house Will you 

tea, Mr No 

vou, my dear Mrs. Fitzgerald, but 
those Iris] 


Ross 


: : 
ie another ol sn 


Il wo ild like to have 


of 


first 


plano course Wwe 


very 
Vour music, 


you not 


Miss Kitt 


ine 
The 


Minstrel 


will 


about 


ehman vou 


Moyle’? 


as much for 


thing, for 


renter upon domestic 


The 


think 


of Shandon’ 
He 


He Cah not recal 
the qu 


Bells 


hot does not 


ISOCLATLONS 
and 


Sunday mornings 


and Kitty ¢ 


WALKS } 
uid 


marry any body, 


the counery 


never have Lilt 


and that 
an old ma 
You 
Vou 
Miss 
litical economy, te 
‘hel I thinki 


you ft L 


Was to be 


Come, now, Kitty 


mendous courage when 


yourself together Lt Pat 
I 
Tri ise ain 


hen meet mIne—a 

Will you be shy and eoquetti 

vou be Tmperious and riding 

I know you can be 
l th 

is that of the Kitty 


horse 


vou choose nic w WOOd | 


Vou Choose 
love-sweetened day 

DUSINESS 

Who wrote 

Lr 


Vou 


arin’, 


don't know a bit 


them theres a poor girl 


break lhyg hie r neart tor 
KhHOW whatever troubles you 


ot now, eve rvthing 


W hie li | ie 


bright and hopeful 
ioulders, and = challer 


but 


vour si 
eves anything 


vour cle sponde ney, 


to do Smile 


more of Vou 


black-eyed tins sweetheart 
and the expenditure of one 


then don't bother vour he: 


tbout it until 
Then I 


responsible for Vou, and we WII I 


you see 


hit 


will take command « 


ake Short work of vour economica 
‘his from one who knows yo 
loves you far too well to believe i 
int of courage; and who sends no 
or kisses, or anything of t 


W 


Message, 
for he is bringing them. 
He went out, and walked rapidly 

pillar letter-box, and posted thy 

seemed so little 


there time to lose 


then he walked back more slowly 


dering if he had said everything lik 
entice Kitty to a decision. 


Just as he was entering the court 


the postman came along with the s 
morning delivery, and he had two 
for Fitzgerald. Master Willie took 


with little interest (for he was still 


thi 


ing of the phrases he had used in th 


peal sent over the sea), and opened 
leisurely as he 
And the first 


} 
enough 


vas going up the 


vet of these read 





SHANDON 


yvening del 
hat is ie 


ll do 


rR FITZ Itis an age 


of you: and | have 
‘als thal | have no mean 
tting on Wel 


isiasim, 2ood he 


thirst for orl 
yvour Way sooner 


am doesn't flow m1 


it flies at my approach 
ars The fact is lam tempo 
rd up, and awkwardly situ 
Lean't explain, but vou may 
so, to get out ol these embar 
have taken a hil 
vou won't mind, for “ul * and 
V inconvenrence ave “AV é a han 
1 you at three months for £150; an them al 
vO ild have the good-nature to ae vood nature 
on presentation, you 
ervice; and of course you 


o harm, for it will be taken 


that It is mere ly the use 
ire fora few weeks that I 
it forget your friendliness; 07 
ami au besoin. 
How is the Lady Irmingarde and 
ive the little ringlets round her ears 
200d boy, and marry the young dam 
ecently and honorably before the | done 
p idica I do not write Punica, and | lesson 
no such thing—begins to show the 
of time and distance; and then you 
settle down into proper domestic 
s, and run no risk of getting into 


pe 


eS either at home or abroad L ho 
ford gives vou plenty to do: two gui 


sare much too little; but [suppose you 
e it help. Seobell has turned out to 
mean ; oT always suspected 
nea-pigs. 
Yours faithfully, 
HILTON CLARKI 














l think 


and 


Who is ne 


trust he 


Loo 


alarmed, an 


Liety OL remaining 


Pr you are Loe 


her spirits, s 


} i 
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1, an | COVI 


At another time ) 
rlad enough to hear t 
lly sper ch: for he had not ¢ 
was the light in which she 
the situation. But on this eveni 


how, his thoughts were elsewher 


indifferent as to what might | 


im with regard to this post of 
was a weight on his heart he 
why. 

‘* You have often heard aunti 
Boat of Garry ?” 

“Yes.” said Fitzeerald. with 
awakening of interest. For now 
three hundred miles and more 1 
thoughts. 

‘That is what I want to spe: 
about, then; and I shall have to 
some explanations before I put my re 
hefore you. No doubt you kni 


intie, who is gencrosity itself 
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Ond 


that Mr 
irracter. Vv 
Then, again 
e said, with a laugh 
rpers lading you and 
you lL am done altogether—v 
iy have the kind of hol day that w 
suit vou, according to all aeeount 
vould have fishing, shooting 
. ina sort of country th: you 
liar with You have been 
work, | should judge, since 4 


] 
iV ¢ 


to Lond mn You have searee 
mut of London 
‘But.’ said he, in rather a be 


no, not at all,” she said, } 


ly ‘It is only a project of n 
livent prayer to you is that if auntie sh 

who | gest your going over to Ireland, a 
ing your holiday in that way, v 


refuse I have put the whole sit 


irs before vou; and if you « 


your holiday that way, it 


as you see, conferring a grea 

on us, and on me 

would be helping me to earry o 
lan? 

i 


n 

It wi a prospect that ought t 

been alluring enough to a young 

his habits and eccupations. But hi 

not think of that now. There w 

thing of far greater import to him a 

future occupying his thoughts 

t she might get accus ‘““You mean this year?” h 
She would not mind | ‘* Now ?” 


that would 


nd occupying the place. ‘*T am not sure about ‘now,’” she 
“ard for vou You are | ‘' Well, s: y ‘now.’ or as soon as I ¢ 
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very soon 


‘airs could not pos 
i 


hye 
I } re, once tl 
an su 

all 
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Would she ¢ 

hill in the eve 

eturn from the 
with her and 


‘the warm 


hile with a big s\ 


dropped the great salmo 


And 





+ 


ho Cos 





ippose you 


iLlOUus 











wint 


odor, and | 


pau 


vooded 





he made no pul 
} } 


mental 2 


ety of address 
riety of experience, 


rp dadisappomtment 
rl 


closed. His air was that 
he world cheerfully, « 
fortune. But to those w 

r told there was someth 

in the contemplation of ti 


overed such ine 


Mr. Ripley’s life beg: nfiele 
1 town near the Connecticut,in W 
sachusetts. He went early to collegs 
tled as a Unitarian minister in Bostor 
pulpit to lead the experiment of Bi 
in the neighborhood of that city; 1 
there until it failed utterly; remoye 
York, without a penny, and lived thi 


an occasional visit to Europe, for thirt 


until his death, supporting himself b 


‘radually accumulating the mea 
fortable living. Hle was a conspicuo 


in the theological controversies that a 








s chara 
humorous at 

r veracity 

and perpetual 


York, and it is I 


vend i eepy 
of Rip Van Wink 
unmunipaw, the 
New Amsterdam, and tl 
ruarainge the Highlands, W 
llusions and «¢ 
lis books, have ma 


nd the State Try 


and graphic 


a 
} 
i 


through 


tive question of e\ 
from beyond the State, as he 
Park and beholds its me 
‘Where is the statue of Wa 
{ Hhappiy, Echo and 
DOOK answers. Of course, 
‘Si monumentum” may serve 
Irom that point of view, indeed, 
Abbey, as the monument ng] 
ters and arms, in the ¢ 
muld be superiluous, 
ne of pilgrimage bec 
is the burial-place of famons | 
The Central Park in Ne 
eady a Walhalla of famous men, and t 
hat vould first suggest itseit 


ny for the Park is that of t 








Se*ry et? 
CUT] 


} 


he larger part of hei 
n which she records hei 
England, and her rec 


t lict } 
1@ most GIstinguis 


Among those wit 


l. and who received hea 


iospitable arms, were Sydney Sn 


Rovers, Wordsworth, Charle P and 


ville, Lady Dacre, Lady Morle 
Lady Holland, Lord Lansdowne, 
und Thackeray; and her remin 


ly coruseate with characteristic 


each of them, and besides are dis 
ls des« rl 


pleasant desultory mors¢ 

ish life and society, and with sp 
of contemporary English men and y 
able in their day for rank, or for t] 
nence in the world of fashion, a1 

he character of Swift, politics. 

nal, social, literary, 
has been stifled or exeluded. Ir is a fair question whether the ri 
which occasionally crops out in and 


then enlivens the writings of Laure: 


isa sufficient compensation for his lor 
es of nonsense and folly and his m 


beastliness. Neither his characte1 


lgs are savory. Both, indeed, ] 


of Later Life. By Frances A? 
New York: Henry Hol 


am 








readune 


t 


airecthess 


\ KATHARIN 


G.P.P 


itn 








and their Se urney to Tol 
hew series of Mr. Sendder’s 
lley books, in w 
ire supposec 
surrounded by 
Ir pare) 


vo 


y ot 
n New Amsterdam. 
weeks in Holland seeing siolhts 
d manners, taking lessons in 
pecially tracing the connes tion bet 
and Duteh history, Diddie, D 


niniscens ’ the old st 


harles Scribner 


‘> ! 
f. By Horace E. ScuppEr 
Mifflin, and Co. 

Diddie, Dumps, and Tot + 


CLARKE PYRNELLE 


Harper and Brothers 





rtorten! \ 


VALU bald Jaa 
Ald dl, 





ea he ne’s partie 
her death or break f: 
awaited him. 
ce consisted of one 
mus throne extending 
On this th 
hn a row, each 
Ih h s h unl. 


1 + 1, 


ptors wl 


sh, Mr. Jolin 


est of » two ¢: 


Ir. Bones I should Say, 
cing, ** what do you say t 
ium a@ White man,” replied 
T’aven’t’ad any soap for y 
<tenuating circumstances, 
n hour |’ungry. Will you not give me 
ie 


vered his face fast 


The king’s face grew bright wit 


could not grow any darker than it 


he turned to his brother kings, and 
with them rapidly in the Mjambwe 


They evidently discussing t 
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